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Obituary. 
AN RN 
JOHN DWIGHT MORTON. 


Mr. John Dwight Morton, president of the Carpenter-Morton Com- 

‘ pany, of Boston, Mass., whose death occurred at his home in.that city on 
Mueeday, February 17, 1903, was always very .much interested in. the 
work of the Boston Credit Men’s Association.. One of its charter 
members, one of its early presidents, and. almost continuously on the Board 
of Directors, he has been a most enthusiastic worker for,the Association. 




































































































































































His ripe judgment, sterling integrity, directness of purpose and pro- 
gressive spirit have made him a valuable associate and counsellor. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association, 
held February 19, 1903, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to remove from our midst 
Mr. John Dwight Morton, who has been actively interested in the work 
of this Association from its beginning ; and 

Whereas, We desire to express our appreciation of the many qualities 
of heart and mind which have endeared him to us; therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard the death of Mr. Morton to be, not only 
a personal bereavement, but a serious loss to this Association and to the 
business community which he honored ; 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his family in their greater 
loss and direct that a copy of these resolutions be sent to them, and also 
that they be spread upon the records of this Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Bulk Bills Passed. 
COLORADO. 


One of the first measures introduced in the Colorado Legislature 
during its present session was a bill for the regulation of sales of stocks 
of goods in bulk, presented by Senator Chas. D. Griffith, a prominent 
member of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, and a delegate from 
that branch to several of our National Conventions. The energy with 
which Senator Griffith handled this matter is evidenced by the fact that it 
was one of only three measures passed up to this time by the Colorado 
Legislature, and it was the first to receive the approval of the Governor 
of that State. Senator. Griffith deserves the thanks and congratulations 
of credit men everywhere for his very successful work, and the Denver 
branch is to be heartily commended for the strong support it extended 
to its fellow member. 

IDAHO. 


A bill for the regulation of sales of stocks of goods in bulk was 
introduced in the Idaho Legislature at the instance of the Portland 
Credit Men’s Association, of Portland, Ore. The latter Association 
worked industriously for the passage of the bill, and we are extremely 
gratified to announce that it is now a law. In furthering this legislation 
ina neighboring State the Portland Credit Men naturally assumed con- 
siderable of a task, but the great success of their efforts fully com- 
pensates for all the labor involved. On receipt of a telegram announcing 
the passage of the bill the National office sent a congratulatory message 
to the Portland Association. 


Bulk Bills Pending. 


‘\ . Measures for the regulation of sales of stocks of s in bulk have 
been introduced in the Legislatures of California, Delaware, Florida, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvatia, Texas and West Virginia, and are now pending. 

he measure introdticed in the Indiana Legislattire is designed to 
replace the existing statute in that State, and is a much stronger and 





more efficacious measure in every respect. In our February issue there 
was contained a complimentary reference to the work of Messrs. 
Kingan & Company, of Indianapolis, for their interest in the Indiana 
bill. They have since asked us to say that the bill was not introduced at 
their instance, but they are giving it their active support in every possible 
way. Weare pleased to say, however, in further explanation that to our 
knowledge Messrs. Kingan & Company took part in the labors of the 
preparation of the Indiana bill. 

We regret to report that the bills introduced in the Legislatures of 
Georgia, at the instance of the Atlanta Credit Men’s Association; and in 
Kansas, at the suggestion of the Kansas City Credit Men’s Association, 
have failed of passage. However, this is the first time that any attempt 
at legislation of this character has been attempted in these localities, and 
success will undoubtedly be achieved in the future. 


Court Decisions on Bulk Laws. 


The National office has had printed, and will be pleased to furnish 
on application, copies of the decisions of the Supreme Courts of Ten- 
nessee, Washington and Louisiana on the question of the constitutionality 
of laws for the regulation of sales of stocks of goods in bulk. 

The office also has in printed form copies of all the laws passed on 
this subject to January 1, 1903; and those passed since that time will be 


printed as quickly as possible for the purpose of distribution where 
requested. 


Decision of Supreme Court of Louisiana on the Constitutionality of 
the Act of 1896 Regulating Sales of Stocks of Goods in Bulk. 


STATE OF LoutIsIANA vs. J. M. Artus. 


No. 14,634. Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


Appeal from the 20th Judicial District Court, Parish of St. Bernard. 
Hingle, Judge. 


The defendant in this case, having been prosecuted, under Section 2 
of Act 94 of 1896, for buying goods on credit and selling, or otherwise 
disposing of them out of the usual course of business, with intent to 
cheat and defraud the vendor, and, having been convicted by the judge, 
agreeably to Article 116 of the Constitution, has appealed from a sentence 
of fine and imprisonment, imposed for each of the two offences. 

We find in the transcript a motion in arrest of judgment, predicated 
upon the ground: “That the information filed against the defendant 
herein did not state the offence charged against him with such sufficient 
certainty as to give him reasonable notice of the particular charge he was 
called upon to answer, and he was thus absolutely prevented from prepar- 
ing his defence.” 

The defendant was prosecuted by means of two bills on information, 
charging distinct offences, but couched same as to the: specifications, in 
practically the same language, to wit: 

“* %* * that one J. M. Artus, late of the Parish of St. Bernard, 
on the 19th day of March, 1902, * * * in the Parish of St. Bernard, 
* * * wilfully and unlawfully did obtain and purchase, on credit, 
from B. E. Howell, a live stock dealer doing business in this parish, 
two (2) head of cattle, for the price and sum of sixty-two 40/100 dollars, 
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and did, unlawfully, hypothecate and sell the said cattle out of the usual 
course of business, and with the intent to cheat and defraud the said B. E. 
Howell, contrary to section 2 of Act No. 94 of the Legislature, of 1808. 
contrary to the form of the statute,” etc. 

The contention is, that the name of the party to whom the cattle 
were sold should have been set forth. It is of the essence of the offence 
charged that the property, bought on credit, should not have been sold, out 
of the usual course of business, with intent to cheat and defraud the seller ; 
i. ¢., a particular individual, who must, therefore, be identified. The 
identity of the purchaser is, however, immaterial, and may very well be 
unknown. Thus, a retailer, engaged in business upon a much frequented 
thoroughfare, may sell in violation of the statute, to every one who passes, 
and the fact could be established without proving the name of the single 
buyer; and, if it is not necessary to prove their names, neither is it 
necessary to aver them. R. S., 1083. 


Membership Matters. 


During the month of February Assistant Secretary Stockwell has 
visited the cities of Sedalia and Hannibal, Mo. ; Quincy, Ill.; and Keokuk, 
Ia.; and since commencing his work has secured 71 individual member- 
ships: Mr. Stockwell also represented the National Office at the annual 
banquet of the Chicago Credit Men’s Association on February 18th. 

Through the good work of Mr. Charles J. Lund, Secretary of the 
Milwaukee Credit Men’s Association, a movement for the organization of 
a local branch has been inaugurated at La Crosse, Wis., and favorable 
reports are looked for from that quarter. 


Copies of the Amended Bankruptcy Law. 


The National Office was successful in making arrangements with a 
law publishing concern, whereby it was enabled to offer to the local 
Associations copies of the amended bankruptcy law, containing an ex- 
cellent index, at the rate of five cents per copy for quantities. A number 
of the Associations have already placed orders for their entire membership, 
and the National Office is prepared to fill any further orders sent to it. 


Concerning Women Who Have Been Punished for Violation of the 
Bankruptcy Law. 


Our last issue contained an account of the case of Tekla Lesslau, 
punished by imprisonment for violation of the bankruptcy law, and in 
this account it was stated that this was the first case where a woman had 
been so punished. Our attention, however has been called to a case 
referred to in the Minneapolis Tribune of January 9, 1902, as follows: 

After spending eleven months in the Hennepin county jail on the 
charge of contempt of court, Michael Lyons and his wife, Lottie M. 
Lyons, will soon make an effort to regain their freedom. 

Lyons, who, until a year ago, was engaged in the mercantile business 
in southern Minnesota, filed a petition of voluntary bankruptcy and in 
the hearing, which took place before Referee Merriman in this city, Lyons’ 
creditors charged the bankrupt with withholding something like $8,000 
from them, this amount not having been scheduled in the list of assets. 
This money, according to the testimony of the Lyonses during the hearing, 
had been stolen from Mrs. Lyons while she was taking it to Austin, 
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Minn., where she was to place it on deposit in a bank. She claimed to 
have been held up on a dark street and relieved of the whole sum. 

The creditors charged that this was only a ruse on the part of the 
Lyonses to defraud them, and presented testimony to the referee refuting 
the claims of the bankrupt. 

The case lasted for considerable time and the creditors finally won, 
Lyons was ordered by the court to turn the money over, a certain time 
being specified. The order of the referee was ignored, and the money 
was not forthcoming. Then Judge Lochren took up the matter. He sus- 
tained the ruling of the referee and issued a new order requesting the 
bankrupt to appear in court and show cause why he should not be punished 
for contempt. Again the order of the court was ignored and a deputy was 
directed to arrest the couple. 

The offenders were at once taken by the officer of the law and both 
were placed in the county jail, where they have remained for the past 
eleven months. : 

John M. Reese, attorney for the Lyonses, will soon commence pro- 
ceedings in behalf of his clients and hopes to secure an order from the 
court giving Mr. and Mrs. Lyons their liberty.. At the present time the 
county jail is under quarantine, and prisoners are unable to leave, but 
when the quarantine is lifted the case will be presented to the court at 
once. Application will be made to the court for an order to. show cause 
why the prisoners should not be excused from further punishment. 

According to the law a person in contempt is liable to punishment 
until he shall have purged himself of the charge. 


Contracts. 


ADDRESS BY HQN. JOHN F, LACEY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM OTH 
DISTRICT, IOWA, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHILADELPHIA CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION AT PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 27, 1903. 


GENTLEMEN: 


In response to your courteous invitation to make you an address upon 
this occasion on some subject of commercial law, I have concluded to 
speak to you upon the subject of contracts, 

The Credit Man is the main factor in successful business affairs in 
these modern times. The great questions are, first, whom to trust; 
second, when to trust; and, third, how to trust. To these I might add a 
fourth, how to aid by trusting instead of injuring by trusting. 

Any man is a good pilot in fair weather. A good pilot always keeps 
in view some haven for time of storm. ‘The silent, modest credit man 
quietly controls the business of this country. He is the barometer who 
constantly gauges the financial weather and takes a special interest in 
looking out for local storms, The faculty of knowing whom to credit 
grows with use. It develops into a sixth sense. By some mysterious 
business instinct the credit man scents the fraud from afar off. He must 
constantly contend with two opposing currents. Profits in these days 
depend mainly upon large volumes of business. This of necessity involves 
risk. To do the largest amount of business at the smallest possible risk 
is the constant purpose of the credit man. It is this strain of conflicting 
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duties that makes him prematurely gray. Generally the credit man is in 
favor of a national bankruptcy law in order to prevent favoritism and 
preferences in the disposition of estates of insolvents. Now, however, the 
credit man is lying awake at night looking out for the frauds that are 
stimulated by the bankruptcy law; for experience has demonstrated that 
men will take risks under a bankruptcy law that they would avoid if they 
did not feel sure of getting a discharge from their debts in the near future 
should their ventures prove unsuccessful. 

But I am not appearing to-night to discuss the bankruptcy law. There 
are two sides to the question, and I presume this Association has 
members who would take opposite sides upon the issue of repeal. It is 
undoubtedly true that under the bankruptcy law the disposition of estates 
is more fair and equitable. It is equally true that credit is extended at 
longer range than under a different system. 

All disputes, individual and national, are almost invariably verbal. 
Between nations, the controversies and wars grow out of disputed treaties. 
Lawsuits between individuals arise from disputed contracts. 

No one ever thinks of Benjamin Franklin in these times as a colonel 
of militia. Here in Philadelphia you would laugh were I to speak of “the 
immortal hero, Colonel Benjamin Franklin.” On the other hand, Andrew 
Jackson comes up to our minds booted and spurred and in the forefront 
of battle, and yet, Gentlemen of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, Andrew Jackson’s first success in life was as a collector of bad 
accounts. He won name and fortune in collecting claims that had baffled 
all the other lawyers of Tennessee. 

Dr. Franklin defines man as a “tool-making animal.” Perhaps another 
equally good definition would be that man is a contract-making animal. 

The subject of contracts is wide in its scope and practically embraces 
the greater part of the domain of the law. It could no more be treated of 
in a single address than could the history and objects of the Christian 
religion be considered in a single sermon. I can only hope this evening 
to touch upon some of its salient features. 

Courts have for ages been expounding the law of contracts. Much 
good and much bad law has been announced in these decisions. A 
witty divine has said that the truth of the Christian religion is established 

by the amount of bad preaching it has survived. So the correctness of 
~ legal principles is established by the number of bad precedents that have 
been overturned. The reason of the law is the strength of the law. Con- 
tracts preceded civilization itself. 

The law of contracts is the outgrowth of ages and of countless mis- 
takes and errors. Some knowledge of this branch of the law is inherent 
in the mind of man and intuitive or instinctive. ‘Barter, in its simplest 
form, has existed ever since man occasionally accumulated more than he 
and his family needed of one kind of food, and was inspired by nature to 
exchange it for some other variety. 

The word “Contract” in its legal significance is of comparatively 
recent use. A contract is defined to be an agreement to do or not to doa 
particular thing. Contracts are verbal or written, expressed or implied. 

The first thing I would impress upon you as business men is the 
necessity of accuracy and completeness in the execution of contracts. 

Simplicity, clearness of statements and care will prevent a large 
portion of the disputes about contracts which so constantly arise in the 
courts. 

It is a common toast at bar suppers—“here is to the man who draws 
his own will—he is the best friend of the legal profession.” This is true, 
for badly drawn wills and contracts are always the great sources of 
litigation. 
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Never sign a contract without reading it. It sometimes turns out 
to be a little different from what you understood, and in some cases it has 
appeared to be a promissory note when understood for something else. 
When honest men differ, both are in the right—and when such differ- 
ences arise in contracts it is because the agreement had not been fully com- 
pleted or understood. A contract half made leads to a whole lawsuit. 

The law of contracts includes all the law which regulates the rela- 
tions of:‘human life. It is the basis of society, the domestic relations them- 
selves are embraced in its limits. 

A wedding may or may not partake of the nature of a religious 
sacrament, but it is the civil contract with which the law deals. In foreign 
countries it sometimes happens that a marriage is thrice solemnized; first 
in the church of the wife, second in that of the husband, and lastly before 
a civil magistrate. The religious observances may add to the respect and 
sanctity in which the marriage tie is held, but its legal efficacy is founded 
on the civil contract between the parties. 

This is a tie which it is well enough for you to contract early and find 
out more about it later on. I remember to have read of a careful lawyer 
who always signed his letters to ‘his lady friends, “Yours without 
prejudice.” 

A contract of marriage is the simplest of all forms, but the law 
hedges around it and implies a great and extended series of obligations as 
part of the relation created by the agreement. ' 

Contracts in restraint of marriage are against public policy. Men 
and women are introduced into the world in about equal numbers and the 
purpose of nature to cause them to pair off is as evident as was the 
purpose to prevent polygamy. 

The general scope of the study of the law is well described in the 
saying of Lord Coke, that: “There is no knowledge of any kind so vain 
and trivial but that it will be some day of value in a lawsuit.” 

That the subject is a dry one may also be illustrated by another 
anecdote of Coke. His Lordship presented a copy of his great work to 
King James I, and requested him to read and give his opinion of it. The 
King kept the book a few weeks and when Lord Coke asked him what he 
thought of it, his Majesty réplied, that “It resembled the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding.” 

But inside the dry husks of the law are the kernels of truth and 
common sense. In fact the law is merely the fruit of the practical wisdom 
of a hundred generations. There are many flaws and defects. And so 
there are spots on the sun; there would not be if the sun did not shine. 

The necessity of having important contracts made more certain than 
is possible where they rest upon oral evidence alone has led to the enact- 
ment of the Statute of Frauds, which statute has been adopted with 
slight modifications in the various States of the Union. 

Contracts for the purchase of land or for leases of more than a year, 
contracts for the sale of personal property where no part of the property 
is delivered and no part of the purchase money paid, and contracts not to 
be performed within a year, must be in writing; so also with contracts of 
suretyship. * 

Certain contracts are forbidden by public policy, such as gambling 
agreements, contracts for immoral purposes and leases of buildings for 
use in carrying on occupations made criminal by statute. It is not 
necessary to enlarge on this feature of the law. When the purpose of a 
contract is to further or carry on a business or transaction which is immoral 
in itself or forbidden by law, such agreement is against public policy 
and void. pane tive , 
The law will not lend its aid in such case, but will leave the parties: 
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where it finds them. This rule is, pari delicto applies ; and parties in equal 
wrong must not appeal to the courts for redress against each other. 

That which a man may do for himself he may do directly or authorize 
another to do for him. So the law of Agency becomes an important 
feature of the branch of the law which we are discussing. 

An agent may be appointed by parol, and, being appointed, may 
execute contracts on behalf of his principal, even including those which 
must, under the Statute of Frauds, be in writing. 

An agent must be authorized to act, but it often occurs that the actual 
scope of his authority is more limited than that with which he appears to 
be clothed. 

In such cases the principal who has apparently given the authority 
must suffer for its abuse rather than the innocent person who has dealt 
with the agent. The law of agency opens up a wide field for study. 

Corporations must, usually transact the greater part of their business 
through agents, and custom generally determines the character and powers 
of the agent. . 

He may be a special agent, empowered to perform a particular act, 
or he may be a general agent with powers almost as broad as those of the 
principal himself. 

Insurance contracts have been a fruitful field for litigation as to the 
powers of agents. For instance, a recording agent of an insurance com- 
pany is a general agent, and may waive the conditions of a policy of 
insurance. A soliciting agent, on the other hand, is one of limited powers 
and cannot bind his principal, outside the special authority which has 
been given him. 

Ratification by the principal will obviate all objections to the 
authority of the agent. What acts amount to ratification have been the 
subject of much controversy. The acceptance and retention knowingly 
by the principal of the fruits of the unauthorized act of his agent will 
operate as a ratification of the. act itself. 

In insurance, this question often arises where the Company accepts 
and retains the premium and at the same time attempts to disavow the 
act of the agent. “In case of a loss the plea may be set up that the agent 
exceeded his authority, and in the eagerness to obtain business this is not 
an infrequent occurrence, but the knowledge of the unauthorized act 
operates to render the principal bound. 

Sometimes the principal is held on the broad ground of ratification 
and sometimes upon the principles of estoppel. By estoppel a party is 
prevented from pleading of proving the truth because by so doing he will 
commit a fraud upon another. 

Where a special agent, for instance, is authorized to make a particu- 
lar contract in a certain way and exceeds his authority by making’ a 
different contract, the principal may be barred either by estoppel or by 
ratification. If the principal has led the other party to believe that the 
agent had an authority that he did not in fact possess, he will be estopped 
from denying the authority, because it would be unjust to allow him to 
thus involve another by his wrong. He would, in such a case, be estopped 
from either pleading or proving that the contract was unauthorized. The 
acceptance of the fruits of the contract by the principal will ordinarily 
operate as a ratification of the agent’s act, 

Minors may make contracts as to their necessary food, clothing, etc., 
and for such contracts they will be bound. They will remain valid unless 
disafirmed when they become of age, and in order to disaffirm they must 
restore, or offer to restore, the consideration if they have not already parted 
with it. 

Insane persons and idiots are incapable of contracting in fact, and the 
law refuses to recognize their contracts. 
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As to whether a person of full age has the mental capacity to make 
an agreement, this is usually a question of fact, and has given rise to 
endless litigation in the past, and no doubt future lawyers will devote 
much time to such issues hereafter. In wills this subject has been one of 
special interest. Where a man has accumulated much property and fails 
to divide it satisfactorily at his death, the suspicion of insanity at once 
attaches in the minds of those who have been disinherited. : 

The court will sustain a will upon less evidence of capacity than will 
be required to uphold a contract. There are reasons for this distinction. 
Public policy requires that the sick or aged owner of property: should 
have full power of its disposition in order that he may be sure of care 
and kind treatment to the end. If his testamentary powers should be taken 
away upon slight grounds he would be prevented from protecting himself 
against the ingratitude of those who ought to care for him. Further, a 
man may always have in mind what he shall do in-his will. He hesitates 
about drawing it. He dislikes to be brought face to face with his own 
mortality and puts off the evil day until in dire distress and mental weak- 
ness he signs such a document on his death bed. His previous study of 
the subject will generally enable him to make an intelligent will when in 
the utmost extremity. 

In some States three witnesses are necessary, and I would suggest the 
propriety of securing three witnesses where any part of the.testator’s 
property is located outside the State. 

Contracts for the hiring of persons are among the first that most 
people enter into, either as employers or as employed, Contracts of this kind 
are controlled in many respects by statute. The hours of work and the 
appliances necessary to the safety of the employee are generally thus 
regulated toa great extent. But in a general way it may be said that the 
employer everywhere must furnish a safe place and appliances for the pro- 
tection of the employee. What may be defined as safe depends upon the 
variety of circumstances. 

Contracts of apprenticeship are made by parents or guardians, and 
the minor is bound thereby. 

Partnership is the result of contracts, and the formation of such a 
relation opens up a wide field. The partners may make agreements for 
themselves or the firm to which they belong. 

The usual test as to whether a partnership has been formed is the 
sharing of profits and losses. Partners may be held liable by being 
publicly advertised as such. 

Partnerships are general and limited. Limited or special partner- 
ships are authorized under various statutes, but much care,is required in 
forming such an organization, or the partners will be bound personally. 

It is simpler and easier to form a corporation, and that course is 
generally adopted. 

Partners cannot sue each other at law whilst the partnership is un- 
settled. Courts of equity alone will grant relief in such controversies. 
Secret partners may be held liable for the debts of the firm. 

What I have already said will apply also to a special partner who 
desires to invest a fixed sum and have his liability limited to his. firm 
capital. In such case the course pointed out by the statute must be 
strictly pursued. 

Partnership assets are, in case of insolvency, first applied to the firm 
debts, and individual assets to the individual debts of the partners. 

Consideration is an important feature in all contracts. A gift when 
completed is valid, but may be set aside by creditors when the donor is not 
solvent, A debtor must be just before he is generous, He cannot give 
away his property and leave his debts unpaid, 
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The consideration which will support a contract may be a good con- 


sideration, such as relationship ; it may be a valuable consideration, such as 
money or other property. , 

Mutuality of agreement may be a sufficient consideration. The 
promise of one party to do or not to do a particular thing will be a suffi- 
cient consideration to support the agreement of another to do or not to 
do some act. 

A release of a debt without consideration is void; and a release of a 
debt that is due, upon payment in money of less than the amount due 
is void, and the creditor can enforce the payment of the residue of the 
debt. But if the debt is not due, the payment of a part before maturity in 
consideration of a release will discharge the whole. Or a payment in 
property other than money will be a sufficient consideration, because the 
parties may fix what value they like upon such property. Of course this 
is subject to the limitation that an insolvent debtor may not release debts 
due him for a grossly indequate consideration. 

As an illustration of the principle of mutuality where two or more 
creditors mutually agree with a debtor to accept less than the amounts 
due on their respective claims in full payment, the mutuality of the act?on 
of the creditors constitutes a sufficient consideration, and they are all 
bound by the agreement. 

When the historical editor of a magazine wrote to Hon. Jack Morri- 
son for the name of the oldest settler in Keokuk County, Iowa, Mr. 
Morrison replied “that he thought Mr. F. was the oldest settler as 
he had settled four times at ten cents on the dollar.” Mr. F. had 
become an expert on this subject. 

Even an agreement to make a gift may be held binding and enforceé- 
able where several persons join in the contract ; one binding himself to give 
in consideration of the other in like manner incurring a like obligation. 

An illegal consideration will not support a contract, nor will an 
impossible consideration. Where the consideration has wholly failed 
ordinarily the contract will not be enforceable. 

Time often is an important part of the consideration. 

The intricacies of real estate law have always been the special aver- 
sion of the fair sex. The libellous statement has been made in regard to 
a woman who was elected as a Justice of the Peace in Wyoming, that she 
used a blank quit claim deed for a warrant of arrest in her first criminal 
case and afterwards in relating the fact to a sister justice in an adjoining 
township, was informed by her friend “she was surprised, for anybody 
ought to know that you could not arrest a defendant upon anything but 
a warranty deed.” . 

The titles to real estate have been greatly simplified in this country. 
Conveyances in many States are drawn upon very short and convenient 
forms, and such conveyances are deemed to have the same effect as the 
old time voluminous deeds. 

Contracts in relation to real estate, except certain leases should be in 
writing. But where the grantee is put in possession, or where part of the 
consideration is paid, such contracts may be oral. But the actual convey- 
nace must be in writing, and, to impart notice to others, must be recorded. 

I will not.enter upon any general discussion of real estate law. 

Bailment is the “delivery of goods on condition, express or implied, 
that they shall be restored by the bailee to the bailer, or according to his 
direction, as soon as the purpose for which they are bailed shall be 
answered.” 

The law on this subject covers all gratuitous loans, pawns or pledges, 
the hiring of things for use, carriage of goods, the rights and liabilities of 
inn-keepers in respect to baggage and the like. 
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Much, if not most, of the law on this subject grows out of the old 
Roman or Civil Law. 

The degree of care with which the bailed articles must be kept de- 
pends upon the nature of the transaction. Whilst inn-keepers and carriers 
are held to be insurers, warehouse men are only liable for ordinary care. 

The law of suretyship is one which interests you all. When some- 
one wrote to Punch for the best advice to a young man about to marry, 
the answer came “Don’t.” This. was bad advice,in my judgment, but 
applied to suretyship it is good. The man whose note you endorse for 
accommodation is quite likely to become an unremitting friend, and later 
on, your enemy. If you sign his note and he lets you pay it, he will never 
forgive you for the wrong he has done you. This is the universal ex- 
experience of those who have tried the experiment, Suretyship contracts 
must be in writing, and they are in various forms. 

A joint signature upon a note or bill of exchange, a bond or instru- 
ment of guaranty or other appropriate form may be used. But if you do 
become surety, you should trust your principal. If you do not wish to be 
deceived by any one do not at least let him know that you distrust him. 

A surety is favored by the law and he is entitled to be treated with 
the utmost good faith. Any material change in the contract without his 
consent will release him. 

The extension of time on the note or bond will discharge him. Mere 
delay will not have this effect, but where the extension of the time is 
made for a consideration, so that the right of the holder of the obligation 
to use is suspended, for any time after maturity without the consent of 
the security, he will be discharged. 

All collaterals held. by the creditor inure to the benefit of the surety, 
and the release of such collaterals will discharge the surety to an extent 
equal-to the value of the collateral. 

The creditor is not required to sue out an attachment against the 
property of the principal debtor in order to protect the surety from loss, 
but, if he should do so, he cannot release the attachment without dis- 
charging the surety to the extent that the attached property would have 
secured the debt. 

You may make many contracts without becoming thoroughly familiar 
with the law on the subject to which they relate, but I will guarantee: that 
if you make a business of attaching your name to this kind of obligation 
you will soon have occasion to become quite familiar with the law on the 
subject. 

Interest on money is the subject of statutory limitations. The charge 
for use of money .is subject to. abuse, and limitations as to the. rate of 
interest are usually made by statute. 

A contract for more than the legal rate subjects the creditor to the 
loss of all his interest. 

There is one important feature of all: written agreements which 
should be borne in mind. All previous negotiations and all prior verbal 
agreements at once become merged in the written instrument, and the 
writing must stand in place of all that has preceded it. 

You may be permitted to show the surrounding circumstances, under 
which the writing is made, so that the language may be construed.in the 
light of these surroundings ;. but otherwise the terms of the instrument 
cannot be varied by parol. 

The law of the place of the contract andthe law of the place of 
performance are a part of the circumstances to be considered in construing 
the purposes of the parties. 

All contracts are presumed to bind ‘the legal representatives of the 
makers. There are exceptions though, as, for instance, where an author 
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agiees to write a certain book for which he is especially fitted. Such 
contract is personal and dies with the person making it. 

The law of corporations is a very extensive branch of the law of 
contracts. The large use of aggregations of capital through corporate 
organization is one of the tendencies of recent times. There are many 
reasons for this. Where partners put together a large amount of capital, 
the personal liability of the partners becomes.a serious matter. The 
investor is willing to embark a part of his capital in the enterprise, but 
he hesitates to become personally responsible for further loss. Corporate 
organization avoids this. And in case of the death of a partner the 
firm is dissolved and complication arises in adjustment of the affairs 
with his estate. Corporation stock is transferrable and the owner may 
reduce his risk by disposing of a part of his holdings. Besides this, the 
facility with which capital stock may be increased or reduced, has led to 
the constant growth of this method of transacting business. 

All agreements with these creatures of the law must be made with 
their officers or agents. , 

The carrying trade both by land and water, all forms of insurance, 
marine, fire, life, accident, hail, tornado, etc., and most of the extensive 
mining and manufacturing enterprises are conducted by corporations. 
The charter of one of these organizations is held to be a contract in itself. 
You are constantly dealing with these institutions go where you may. 
You buy a railway ticket and you have made a contract with a carrier. 

An accident ticket is purchased and you thereby enter into an agree- 
ment with an insurer. Most of these contracts are fully defined by law 
or so hedged in by statute that the rights of the individual are fully 
implied in the agreement. Otherwise in the haste and necessities of the 
case the individual would be compelled to accept contracts prepared wholly 
by the other party frittering away all his common law rights. 

A bill of lading or the fine print in a policy of insurance would so 
limit the liability of the corporation that there would be but little recourse 
at law. The constant tendency has been to so define all these contracts by 
statute that it makes -but little difference what may be printed in the 
form used. 

A common carrier is one who for hire agrees to transport goods © 
of such as choose to employ him, from place to place. The carrier is an 
insurer of the goods in transit, and his liability commences when the 
goods are delivered to him and ends when he has delivered thenr at their 
destination. 

Usage may control as to delivery at the end of the service. Usually 
the goods must be delivered to the consignee or placed in a warehouse for 
him and notice of their arrival given. When the goods are warehoused 
the liability of the carrier as an insurer ceases and thereafter he is liable 
for negligence only. 

Transportation by ‘sea is subject to the same general principles as by 
land, but involves more complicated questions. 

The law of insurance has been much modified by statute. The main 
thing in securing a satisfactory policy is to procure the insertion of a full 
description of the things to be covered. The written part of the policy 
will prevail where it conflicts with the printed conditions. ‘ 

You have sometimes the choice of routes in the carriage of goods 
or passengers though not always. In insurance you generally have a good 
line of companies to select from. In taking out insurance the whole 
system is found in distributing the risk over large areas and subdividing 
the danger. 

Moderate sized policies taken in rival and distinct companies will 
usually result in more satisfactory adjustments than a large policy throw- 
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ing the whole loss on a single company. But in case of division of risks 
care should always be taken to make policies concurrent. Policies are 
usually so drawn that they can only be assigned with the consent of the 
insurer. But in case of loss the policy is then assignable the same as any 
other chose of action. 

Contracts are often drawn upon condition, and an interesting ques- 
tion then arises as to whether the condition is precedent or subsequent. 

Where a grant is made or a conveyance with a condition precedent 
and stipulation for forfeiture the contract will be avoided for a breach of 
the condition. 

But where the grant or conveyance is upon condition to be performed 
after the taking effect of the grant or conveyance, then they are conditions 
subsequent and will not destroy the grant itself. 

Liens on real and personal property may be created by contract and 
they are also created by the rules of the common law or by statute. For 
instance a landlord has a lien upon the property of his tenant for rent. 

The mechanic and material man has a mechanic’s lien for the work 
and material used in erecting permanent improvements on real. estate: 
The methods of enforcement and limitations are fully defined by statute. 

A judgment of a court of record is usually made a lien upon real 
estate of the defendant. 

Mortgage liens on real estate and personal property are created by 
contract and notice thereof given by recording.. An inn-keeper has a 
lien upon the effects of his guest for his bill for board and lodging. 

The constitution of the United States places limitations on the power 
of the States over contracts, though Judge Tim Campbell, of New 
York asked the profound question, “What has the constitution to do any 
way among friends?” 

In Great Britain the authority of Parliament is supreme but the 
limitations of a written constitution have hedged about and protected the 
rights of the American citizen. 

When Ali Pasha, the bloody Vizier of Yanina, got into close quarters 
with the Sultan on the one hand. and with his people on the other, he sent 
a special messenger to Prince Metterich requesting that a “constitution 
may be sent to him immediately.” But the Vizier lost his head before the 
question of a constitution could be seriously considered. 

Constitutional laws plays a prominent part in the branch that we are 
now discussing, but is too great a subject to be considered in this con- 
nection. > 

The defense against contracts is an important subject. worthy of a — 
separate lecture. Accord and satisfaction of an agreement jis always a 
good defense, and a new agreement may operate as a satisfaction of a 
former one. Much ingenuity is exercised in pleading these various 
defenses. 

In a suit for the value of borrowed kettle the defendant pleaded with 
‘great detail and prolixity : 

1. That he never got the kettle; 
2. That it was cracked when he borrowed it; 
3. That it was sound when he returned ‘it. 

I had a funny dream not long since. I thought I was employed.to'sue 
upon a contract for the personal service of a man who. had. died before 
carrying out-his agreement... The administrator answering, pleaded that 
it was true that the contracting party was dead, and therefore could: not 
perform the letter of his,contract but he averred that he was “‘living up. to 
it in spirit.” 

The statute of limitations;is a good defense. try 

The courts of the country are the schools in which people learn the 
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government is to put twelve true men into a jury box to decide justly 
controversies that arise between their fellow-men. 

In my practice at the bar there have been but two cases in which 
I have been concerned where I had reason to suspect that attempts were 
made to corrupt a jury. With a fair court and an intelligent jury, usually 
the result of a controversy is decided very nearly right. 

I recall an instance where after the jury had gone out, two men were 
talking about the speeches in the case, and one of them said he thought 
the plaintiff’s lawyer made the best speech. The other replied: “I think 
the old lawyer up on the bench there made the best speech of all. First, 
he talked a while on one side and then a while on the other, and I don’t 
believe he cared a cuss which way the case went.”’ This was an excellent 
tribute to the fairness of the Court and it is rare indeed that they are 
otherwise than just in their intentions. The courts often err. They do not 
intend to do so. Lynch law is the protest against the law’s delays rather 
than against the purity of its administration. 

The great question in all litigation in regard to contracts is to de- 
termine what the agreement is in fact. Men will misunderstand and what 
is still worse discolor or distort the facts. The worst liar in the world 
though will tell more truth than falsehood. He will.in an unthoughtful 
moment glide involuntarily into veracity. 

Every man is conclusively presumed to know the law, but. this 
presumption does not apply to the courts. While the courts enjoy our 
confidence they have always been subject to much good natured satire. 

Rabelais tells us that Judge Bridlegoose always decided all his cases 
by casting lots, and that he then afterwards carefully reviewed the evidence 
and wrote out his decision but never changed his judgment. Of this 
eminent jurist he tells us that in forty years he never had a case reversed 
on appeal. 

The fact that the same statement of facts causes different courts to 
come to opposite conclusions has caused much unjust criticism of judicial 
decisions. 

No doubt it was this condition of things that led the great lawyer 
David Paul Brown to say: “There is nothing certain but uncertainty and 
nothing true but Heaven.” The lawyers at least like the law—the law 
and the profits, too. 

But uncertainty is the bane of other things besides the law.. The 
people divide into sections of missions of voters on each side and solemnly 
assert that the doctrines of their opponents are clearly but unmistakably 
erroneous if not absolutely wicked. And a genial, gentle politician has 
asserted that a change of majorities in a recent election shows that “the 
plain people of this country do not propose to lose their liberties through 
political usurpation.” This sort of quiet and matter-of-fact assumption 
that those who disagree with us on politics are bent on the subversion of 
our form of government indicates how widely people may differ upon 
questions where their pockets are involved. 

Even in religion, the differences of opinion are so great that there 
hardly seems to be any common ground upon which the different elements 
may stand. An old lady stated that she did not think any one would get 
to Heaven but herself and her preacher, and sometimes she had her 
doubts about him. 

In the law, however, we have final authority by which these con- 
flicting opinions may be moulded and welded into a harmonious whole. 
Now and then some one comes who claims to have authority to speak 
from higher inspiration. : 

One of these gentlemen called on Lord Holt and told him that he had 
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lessons of government. Lord Bacon says that the chief purpose of any 








been instructed by the Holy Ghost to demand a nolle prosequi at the 
hands of the Court. Lord Holt at once denounced him as an impostor. 
“The Holy Ghost knows well enough that a nolle prosequi must be applied 
for to the Attorney-General and not to the court.” And he ordered the inter- 
meddler put in the stocks. 

The uncertainty of the law is not in the law itself, but in the imper- 
fect human agencies by which it must be administered. And as the truth 
naturally arises to the lips of a witness, so justice and equity naturally arise 
in the breasts of courts and juries, and in the great majority of cases justice 
is done. 

But how to reduce litigation to the minimum is something which con- 
cerns all people. I repeat, a contract half made and half understood is a 
lawsuit in the bud. A contract fully understood and agreed upon is a law- 
suit prevented. : 

In a brief address like this I can only touch upon a few of the points 
embraced in the great subject. If I have been able to interest you suffi- 
ciently on the subject, so that you will read further for yourselves, I shall 
feel that my efforts have not been in vain. 


- 


Credits, From the View-Point of the Mercantile Agency Man. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. HENRY R. RODEN, OF THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 
BEFORE THE NEW YORK CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 29, 1903. 


Such a gathering as you have here, this evening, Gentlemen, would 
have been an impossibility in the year 1866, when my experience with 
credits commenced. 

At the time that I speak of this department of business was in a very 
crude condition, and the kind of people that were engaged in it, and many 
of the representatives of the houses who assumed to have credit depart- 
ments, reminded me very much of the custom of fathers of large families 
on the other side of the water. The brighter ones they assign to the law, 
and the goody-goody boys to the ministry, and I have thought sometimes 
as I have run across the young men who are going into the credit business, 
representing some very prominent firms, that they belong to the goody- 
goody class, and that they had mistaken their calling, and it would have 
been better if they had been put into the ministry or something of that 
kind. 

Apropos of that, I happened a few years ago to be calling upon a 
very eminent credit man, who has since gone the way of all flesh; when a 
yeung man, bashful and timid, came into the office, and said: “I represent 
A. B. C., on Franklin Street. J. K., of Elmira, N. Y., refers to ‘your 
house. He has bought a bill from us of $250, and he says that you sell 
him. Do you sell him?” “Oh, yes,” said the credit man, “we sell him.” 
“Do you think he is good for $250; does he owe you that amount?” “Oh, 
yes, he owes us a great deal more than that, several times that amount.” 
‘Does he pay you promptly?” “Yes, he pays us according to the terms of 
the agreement.” “I suppose,” said the credit man, “you have the agency 
report on J. K.,” (because both the agencies had very full reports on 
J. K., and knew his status exactly.) The young man did not ‘know 
whether his firm had or not, and went on to say, “Well, you say you sell 
him?” “Yes,” said the credit man, “we sell him—he has quite a large 
account with us,” It was a very large account: The young man went out, 
and the credit man said, “Now, there is an account which is guaranteed.” 
If I should mention the name of the individual up the State many of the 
older credit men here would recognize him. This was a case where a 
man had been unfortunate and owed a good deal of méney in New York 
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and made a sort of settlement, and one prominent house took him up 
under the guarantee of a brother-in-law or some relative in the com- 
munity and sold him very largely. He was owing the firm at the time 
about $15,000. 

Now, I mention this to show how references are often obtained, and 
a house may be put in a very unpleasant position by being accused, as 
often happens, of not giving the real facts. When this man went out the 
credit man said: “Do you think under the circumstances I was obliged to 
go into all the details and say that we were selling this man under guaran- 
tee?” “Well,” I said, “Mr. So-and-So, that is a question I am not prepared 
to answer.” If I were placed im the position that you were and was asked 
the same questions I would answer them as you have, but,” said I, 
“if an agency man came in and asked me these questions just in the same 
manner, I would have wanted to know who he was and what he was, 
and tell him he had mistaken his calling and should have gone into some 
other kind of business.” 

In 1866 the corporation was almost an unknown quantity outside of 
the banking and insurance business and railroading. The merchant cor- 
poration was something at that time that was to a certain extent tabooed. 
It destroyed the individual responsibility, and the firm or the indivi@ual 
who incorporated his business was in a measure held up to scorn. It was 
supposed that there was something wrong if he did so. Now the thing is 
getting to be the reverse. Josh Billings once said, “Honesty is the best 
policy, I have tried both.” Honesty, in the matter of credits, is one of 
the basic principles. Without it the credit system will go to the winds. 
It must be at the very foundation of your business structure, and animate 
those whom you engage to look after your credits. The filching of in- 
formation is just as much to be tabooed and frowned upon as the stealing 
of your merchandise, and when you employ people outside of your own 
office to assist you in the matter of credits, one of the things you want to 
feel reasonably sure of is the fact that they are honest and will give you 
honest service. 

Now, one of the great things that enables you to carry on your busi- 
ness in such magnitude to-day is the fact that your information extends 
back so many years that you get the whole history, you get the pedigree, of 
the individual, and why should not we be as particular about getting the 
pedigree and the antecedents of the individual or the firm to whom we are 
about to entrust our goods (for two, four, six, or eight months as the 
case may be, including the datings), as we are regarding the pedigree of 
a horse. we are going to buy for a few paltry dollars? We are fully as 
particular, I think, in the matter of hiring a servant girl. We want fo 
know what her record has been in the positions she has occupied, but one 
of the great difficulties is that there are some individuals who don’t 
want the agencies to have that history. In the course of my business I 
have come in contact with a number of people who have complained to me 
about their rating, and I frequently receive letters like the following: 

“Bradstreet pany. Gentlemen, Mr. J. Snicklefritz, of Allen Street, 
is buying goods from our house, and our account is guaranteed by one of 
the credit insurance companies, but their rating does not enable us to sell 
him under the rating we have. Won't you please talk with Mr. Snickle- 
fritz. He says he is worth $———- and ought to have a better rating.” 

Mr. Snicklefritz comes to us and says, “What is the trouble?” Well 
I say, “I do not know exactly.” He says, “I went to such and such a 
house and they say they cannot sell me goods on credit.” I say to him, 
“This. gentleman is very kind indeed to send you here to see us, but I 
looked up the report and we think the rating is all right,” and I read him 
the report. By the way, that is one of the privileges that every man has, 
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and to all the:credit men present I would suggest that you’ send any man 
who is dissatisfied with his rating to our_office, instead of having him go 
to some friend and getting a report.on himself... After I have read the 
report to him he says, “That seems all right.” I say, “I think it is all 
right.” He admits that all the facts contained therein are in accordance 
with the conditions, but he says, “I cannot get any goods from your 
correspondent.” “Well,” I say, “My friend, it is just here, the credit man 
who writes this letter is afraid of you. It is because he is afraid of you 
that he sends you here. What difference does it make to him whether 
you are rated T. C., T. D. or T. E., or anything else? What difference 
does it make to him if you tell him you are all right?’ He cannot 
see through it, you know. He says, “‘Well, I do not know exactly,” but 
I say,-“It is because he is afraid of you. He is afraid he will lose the 
account.” Well, he says, “He told me something about his being held 
responsible for losses that occur in his department. Oh, I say, “That 
is it.” “Well, all right.” I hear all he has to say, and make the usual 
investigation, invariably with the same result, that the rating is found to 
be correct, even after giving it to another investigator to look into. 

Now, these are things that come up and which show the advantage of 
the records of the past, which the older agencies have for your use and at 
your disposal. I look over this room to-night and with the exception of prob- 
ably three or four fellows whose hairs are whitened like my own, the ma- 
jority are young men, and you have to depend to a very great extent upon the 
information you receive regarding many of your customers, because when 
they began to do business you were probably in your cradle, if upon the 
earth at all, and these men may have had records in the past which are 
expressed usually by the rating “assigned.” I had a call from one man 
who said, “Your report of me is not right.” I said, “What is the 
trouble?” He replied: “I am worth $350,000 and you only rate me. 
$300,000, and you are only giving me a second rate of credit. -I pay cash 
for everything. You can go to any of the large houses, they buy of me 
and sell me and I pay cash.” I answered, “Yes, that is true,” but I say, 
“I believe it was my privilege to report you when you were in partner- 
ship with Mr. So-and-So along about 1869, when you were in business 
upon such-and-such a street and failed owing about $150,000, and all 
of your goods were found stored somewhere up in the country in a barn. 
I believe you were arrested that time.” “Yes, but that was my partner, 
he was the man that did that. I have had nothing to do with him since, 
we have separated. I made money.” No doubt he has made money. 
Now, gentlemen, what are the facts. -This is only one instance among 
many that I might enumerate. Many of the credit men with whom he is 
doing business to-day know nothing about his past history and unless an 
agency is particular to give it to you you will not get it. His dealings 
with you have been all right and straight, he is paying his bills promptly, 
you cannot find fault on that score, but an agency which faithfully records 
the facts will not ignore these things. Many men come in to me and say, 
“Cannot you leave that out of my record?” I say, “No, how could we?” 
He says,“I was only twenty-two years of age when that failure occurred 
and I was a little bit foolish.” I say to him, “So that is the case. You 
went through bankruptcy under the law of 1867, which was repealed. 
As you are worth $300,000 or $350,000 why don’t you go and pay the 
debt? It is only a small amount. and hunt up your creditors who are 
still living or their survivors and pay them one hundred cents on the 
dollar. hat will make a man of you and will put you on credit with 
any man.” I believe in talking plainly to these men, and let me say, never 
be afraid to speak the facts right to the face of a man who asks you for 
credit. Don’t go behind his back, but simply say to him, “your record is 
not all right. I know it. Your treatment of us is not all right.’ 
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NEWS OF THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Chicago Credit Men’s Association. 


The Seventh Annual Banquet of the Chicago Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of Wednesday, February 18, 1903, at the 
Auditorium Hotel, with 200 present. 

President Henry T. Smith presided and the following were the 
formal speeches : 

“Prosperity,” Charles Lawrence Hutchinson. 

“An Optimistic View,” Hon. Luther Laflin Mills. 

“Security,” Albion Woodbury Small, Ph. D. 

“Recent Amendments to the Bankruptcy Law,” Horace K. Tenney. 

We regret our inability to publish all the speeches in this issue as 
they were all of a high order, but lack of space will prevent, although 
those omitted will appear in subsequent numbers. We are pleased to 
present that of Hon. Luther Laflin Mills on “An Optimistic View.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—In the American sky there are new 
signals of hope for the man and the many, for the individual and the 
community, indicating that philanthropy is approaching its successful 
administration and pointing to the ultimate realization of the ideals of the 
social state which were dreamed of by the fathers of the Republic at the 
beginning. It is true that portents of danger linger upon the horizon, with 
threats of disaster, but these are slowly departing before the providential 
star. Life still suffers its poverty. Here the crowded cities hold in. their 
small circumference the huddled masses of the poor, discontented, miserable. 
Huddled thus together when the treasury of the outlying prairies of the 
west is opened by God’s generous key to give them a haven of happiness, 
vice and crime still stalk abroad, and sin in places high and low flaunts 

‘and defies.. In politics, at times, unworthy men, destitute of the smallest 
appreciation of the genius of our institutions, secure control and use it 
selfishly and not for the common good. These are some of the threaten- 
ing portents against the future of the American community. But the 
hopeful ‘signals of the sky beckon the people to better conditions and give 
promise of fulfillment. Social and political conditions, as to the prospect 
of their amelioration and improvement, have never before justified, as 
now they justify, the optimism of philanthropists and patriots. When, 
heretofore in America, has one man been more unselfishly interested in the 
cause of the many, yet it is admitted that the few with undue power are 
hardened against the common welfare, the few upon which the millions 
of people look with reproach. It is the time of a new quickening of our 
heart’s sensitiveness. Disinterested beneficence abounds as it never did 
before. The democracy of Christianity is pervading the community as a 
ruling sentiment. The brotherhood of man is the growing genius of 
society. . The leaders of the people, under the inspiration of a righteous 
and humane public consciousness, protest against the injustice of the few, 
under the tyranny of whose power the rights of men, women and children 
are.ignored and denied. 

In what period have good men and women done so much to alleviate 
the sorrows of life? When before were the great cities, with their suffer- 
ing poor, blessed as now they are by the humane work in the slums, and 
the presence there of angelic womanhood to feed the hungry and_ give 
hope to the hopeless and save the homeless child. The philanthropic spirit 
is in the air. Benevolence grows and flourishes as in no earlier day. In 
what age have they ever thus been so apparent? 

In politics and patriotism, as they are related to good government and 
the national interests, the justification of an optimistic view of present 
conditions; and the prospect of the future, is likewise apparent. 
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Again, it must be admitted that evils exist connected with these great 
facts. That the difficult problem of a wise and pure municipal govern- 
ment remains to be solved. Many of the large cities of the country are 
still subject to the unworthy leadership of men who are in no way con- 
cerned about the public welfare, but seek only advantage to themselves by 
schemes of fraud and deception. Here the powers of evil are most mani- 
fest and predominant, and here is the battle ground where campaigns are 
being conducted between the righteous and unrighteous elements of our 
civilization. 

What are the encouraging and hopeful signs? What voices do we hear 
in prophecy of success? Everywhere throughout the country, there is an 
awakening of the worthy citizen to a realization of his obligation to the com- 
munity, Everywhere men are aroused by conscience to the appreciation of 
their duty to justice and to humanity. Suchaconditioncomes frequently from 
the citizen’s self interest, recognized by him as involved in good government. 
He is acquiring the knowledge that in the common prosperity is involved the 
welfare of the individual, but higher up and more potential than any 
selfish motive is growing this new mission, the philanthropic spirit of the 
times, that spirit for which humanity is striving, the helpful power of 
the gentle Master of the ages. Look abroad and see the evidences of 
promise to the American community in the new order of things, which is 
the outgrowth of an aroused public consciousness. There is the entering 
into politics, as never before, of the intelligent and earnest young manhood 
of the nation. Not with aspirations for the personal rewards which come to 
mere politicians, but with the lofty purpose of advancing. the cause 
of just. government. and the placing of its execution in the hands of 
pure and public spirited citizens. The influence of the institutions, of 
higher education is being splendidly exerted in encouraging youth, to 
appreciate their relationship to the outlying human life with which they 
come in contact on leaving the academic halls. And to-day, the young 
college man is fast becoming an important factor in the politics of the 
city, State and Nation, The men of great business affairs, the leaders 
of the splendid commerce of the country, men who a few years. ago were 
found to have no interest whatever in political concerns, are joining and 
leading the advancing movement of reform. Not only that, but in all 
the large communities of the country such men have organized, and, main- 
tained with much self-sacrifice, associations in behalf of righteousness 
in government and the just and fair administration of the laws... These 
have all demonstrated the power of a conscience-guided intelligence, and 
energy in purifying political conditions. There are voters’ leagues. in the 
different States and cities to scrutinize the character and qualifications of 
candidates for office, and to inform the voters as to the merits of the men 
asking for their suffrages. As never before, the man of business affairs 
is realizing his true relationship to the comminity’s life, and his obligation 
to subserve its welfare. Historically, commerce has always been the 
strong companion of civilization, keeping step with its mighty march 
through the centuries. It also has been a leader in the great human advance. 
In the primary and succeeding development of countries the merchant 
has been an early messenger heralding the blessings of peace and 
good will and higher life for men, and his character and attitude this day 
as they are, relating to the broader interests of mankind, are in harmony 
with the general social conditions which justify the present optimistic 
view. The men who are conducting the great material enterprises of the 
country, the merchant, the manufacturer, the banker, men of whom you 
gentlemen are representatives, were heyer so manifestly allied, as now, 
with the humanities and charities of society. ’ 

See also the high level now assumed by the commanding’ secular 
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newspapers of the country, in their treatment of men and measures in- 
volved in political situations, and superior to the interests of mere partisan- 
ship, important and necessary as a party system is conceded to be, and the 
new interests of the religious press in matters of social reformation and 
governmental improvement. ‘The attitude of the clergymen throughout 
the nation, and their unfailing endeavor to lead humanity from the vale 
of materialism to the heights of the spirit, are giving their strong help 
for the success of practical righteousness over the evil of social con- 
troversy. Their voices are heard and their words are read throughout the 
land in behalf of the new reform. There are the societies of the youth 
connected with the churches who are working together in the line of 
promoting the community’s well being in the face of the dangers which 
beset it. We are citizens of the greatest republic of all times, of a country 
unparalleled in the past or present, in its moral and material development. 
Here human nature has found its limitless possibilities and here has ap- 
peared the most marvelous evolution of a nation from its original character 
toward the fulfillment of its eventual purpose. From its beginning, 
through all these years, until the present day, this nation has steadily 
advanced and ascended toward the heights of noble sentiments and 
philanthropic ideds. It has been the unified expression of the constant 
development of its individual citizen in the way of liberty, and under 
providential influence its latter days have been signalized by its mag- 
nificent mission of help, unselfishly rescuing a foreign people from the 
outrage of tyrannical power. Where in all the records of the past do you 
find so magnificent an illustration of a national spirit of unselfishness and 
philanthropy and self-sacrifice in behalf of an alien race as that which was 
manifested by the splendid and successful effort for the redemption of 
Cuba by the American Republic! (applause). 

And the nation is constantly glorified in these present days, by its 
labors for humanity in the far islands of the sea under the promptings of 
charity and duty and under the guidance of the Almighty. 

The Republic has progressed beyond the stage of mere self-interest, 
and realizing its powers, conscious of its great responsibility and obedient 
to the commands of its righteous public sentiment, it stands the philan- 
thropist of the nations. We live in a glorious day. The world has 
known none so bright before. The day of splendid benificence has come 
and it is luminous with promise for the great human cause. Now is not 
the time for the pessimist, for whom there is no excuse. It is the hour of 
hope and faith, self-sacrifice, patriotism and philanthropy (applause). 


Report of the February Meeting of the Cleveland Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Cleveland Credit Men’s Associa- 

tion for February was held Wednesday evening, February 11, 1902, at 
the Hollenden Hotel. President Lyon called the meeting to order, and 
reviewed briefly the progress of the Association, and the ambition of the 
present administration to increase the membership roll during the year 
1903. 
8 he subject under discussion for the evening was, the advisability 
of establishing a Collection and Exchange Bureau in connection with the 
Association, along similar lines to those in use in a number of other 
branch Associations. Mr: F. Palmer Church opened the discussion and 
in an able and interesting way reviewed the proposition from its inception, 
giving a very satisfactory idea as to what had been attempted and done by 
the Associations which had already established such bureaus. 

Mr. Church’s experience. in connection with Commercial Agency 
work made his remarks doubly interesting as he was thus able to speak 
with. more authority. He was followed in his remarks by Messrs. 
Grossenbacher, Somers, Strang, Baehr, Matchett and others. 
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A great deal of interest was aroused, and a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Freiberger, Church and Grossenbacher was appointed to go into 
the matter more thoroughly, and to learn definitely the plans which were 
being pursued by other Associations, and with what success, and 
to report at the next meeting as to what in their judgment would meet the 
requirements of the Association. It was the sense of the Association, that 
a great deal of good could develop from a bureau of this character, if 
properly conducted, and that there seemed to be not only a possibility, 
but a strong probability of this individual Association work eventually 
leading to a national movement which would cover in its range the entire 
country. 

It is a pleasure to report that this Association is in splendid working 
order. The members are becoming thoroughly awakened to its opportuni- 
ties, and the jobbing community in general is becoming interested in the 
work, due largely to the fact that an effort has been made to place in 
their hands, Association literature from time to ‘time, during the last 
three months, and it is going to be through this interest, that a very large 
addition will be made to the membership before the end of the year. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the greatest good would accrue to the 
membership of the Association, when the members assumed the responsi- 
bility of the work, and took an active part in the public meetings, giving 
study and effort to the preparation of formal papers on subjects of keen 
interest to the credit man. 

A resolution prevailed to the effect, that at future meetings of the 
Cleveland Credit Men’s Association, there should be one or more formal 
papers prepared and read by members of the Association, who should be 
assigned to this work ‘by the Secretary long enough beforehand to permit 
of preparation. 

The way to interest a credit man in Association work is to get him 
into the harness, to give him an opportunity to do something, and then 
to show a proper appreciation for the service which he renders. 


The following circular has been issued by the Cleveland Credit Men’s 
Association : 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 9, 1903. 
SUBJECT: SALES IN BULK LAW CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Dear Sir—Of the highest importance to every merchant and manu- 
facturer in the country is the decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington just handed down in the case of McDaniels vs, J. J. Con- 
nelly Shoe Co. This case determined favorably the constitutionality of 
the SALES IN BULK LAW which is the best law for thé protection of credi- 
tors that has been passed by any State in recent years. 

Similar statutes have lately been. enacted in other States, among 
them Ohio, but no court of last resort had yet been called upon to settle 
the oft expressed doubts of their constitutionality. For that reason, 
particularly, the Washington decision is of great value because it will 
serve as a precedent that should influence the courts of sister States to a 
favorable opinion of their own laws. 

The credit for the long, vigorous and expensive fight in support of 
the Washington law is due largely to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN. .When the lower court in Tacoma declared the law invalid, 
this association together with the local’ Merchants’ Association stepped 
in and retained special counsel’ to appeal the case and defend the law in 
the Supreme Court, with gratifying results as is now apparent. 
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It is our pleasure to advise you of this decision, for we feel it is of 
keen interest to every credit man. 
Respectfully yours, 
THe CLEVELAND Crepit MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
By J. L. Marcuert, Secy. 


The Denver Credit Men’s Association. 


The Investigation and Prosecution Committee of this Association 
recently undertook the prosecution of one Steinborg, who was accused 
of selling mortgaged property and cashing worthless checks. he com- 
mittee reports as follows: 

“Shortly after Steinborg’s disappearance steps were taken to locate 
him, and at the least possible expense his movements were followed. 
Having discovered his apparent hiding place our detective found him at a 
small town in New Mexico already under arrest. He was evidently sick 
and discouraged. While the detective was still in town Steinborg died, 
and there remained nothing further for the detective to do but to take his 
photograph and the death certificate to complete his report. "These .we 
have filed in connection with the expense account which is unusually 
light and calls for a correspondingly small assessment on our prosecu- 
tion fund. 

“The committee is firm in the belief that the Denver Credit Men’s 
Association has not only justified the maintaining of this fund but has 
demonstrated its importance as a deterrent of crime.” 


Detroit Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion was held Tuesday evening, February 17, 1903, at the Fellowcraft 
Club, preceded. by a “Beefsteak Supper.” Forty-five members were 
present. 

President Treble called the business meeting to order and made his 
inaugural address, calliig attention to the achievements of the past and 
anticipating continued success in the future. He referred briefly to the 
changes in the Bankruptcy Law, recently enacted, mainly through the 
efforts of the National Association. Also to the legislation already ac- 
complished in other States in regard to sales of stocks in bulk. He urged 
the encouragement of genuine competition in the furnishing of Mercantile 
Agency Reports, but deprecated the multiplication of Collection Agencies 
in Detroit. 

Hon. Alfred Lucking, Congressman-elect from this city, was then 
introduced and made an interesting address upon the subject, “The Rela- 
tion of the Lawyer and the Credit Man.” 

Hon. R. F. Sutherland, King’s Counsel, and M. P. for North Essex 
in the Dominion Parliament, followed Mr. Lucking in a happy address, 
referring chiefly to the compulsory arbitration laws in force in his country 
and the large immigration from the United States to Canada within the 
past two years, which he contended would encourage a like influx of 
citizens from Europe. 

The addresses were both received with applause. 

Mr. Fred. Guenther was called upon and responded very gracefully. 

Mr. F. A. Aldrich, a new member from Flint, Mich., was intro- 
duced and spoke, 

President Treble spoke of the proposed legislation in regard to sales 
of stocks in bulk and asked the Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
to report. Mr. Geo. B. Pulfer, for that committee, stated that he had had 
some correspondence in the matter and desired a vote of the Association 
instructing him to proceed to push the bill. Upon motion of Mr. J. J. 
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Smith, the Legislative Committee was requested to secure the passage 
of the bill, if possible. 


Upon motion of Mr. Pulfer, a rising vote of thanks was tendered 
to the speakers of the evening. 


Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 

_ About fifty members of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
enjoyed a rare old time at their own expense during their monthly 
meeting at Levy’s on February 12, 1903, 

Inspired by bounteous delectables and warmed by the prevalent good 
feeling, the two invited speakers of the evening waded in and laid bare 
all the secret weaknesses and conceits of their class. W. C. Patterson; 
president of the Los Angeles National Bank, spoke on “Credit from the 
Banker’s Standpoint,” and §S, J. Kline, of Chicago, treated of “The Col- 
lateral Duties of Credit Men.” é 

Neither speaker spared himself nor his fellows, and their humorous 
verbal dissection of humanity kept the assemblage in convulsions during 
the hour of speaking. 

President W. H. Preston presided. About the only business of the 
evening was action on an appeal from the San Francisco Credit Men’s 
Association for aid in supporting the “bulk bill,” a measure now before 
the Legislature, which aims to prevent the sale of stocks of goods in bulk 
without due notice to creditors. At the last session the bill passed both 
houses, but the failure of Gov. Gage to sign it involved doing all the 
work over again. By unanimous vote the appeal was referred to the 
Legislative Committee, with the recommendation that every effort possible 
be made to secure enactment of the law at this session. 

Seated around the féstal board were W. C. Patterson, S. J. Kline, 
W. H. Preston, W. C. Mushet, George Arnott, D. Arnott, W. B: Percival, 
J. A. Lyons, G. §. Barnes, G. Witherspoon, W. G. Eisenmeyer, J. W. 
Simpson, E. E. Barnes, W. A. Phelps, L. D. Sale, E. D. Willard, E. P. 
Bosbyshell, M. A. Newmark, H. Flatau, P. S. Thompson, W. C. Ken- 


‘ nedy, E. N. Grant, F. Simpson, W. H. Hoegee, B. H. Dennis, N: Mathews, 


C. B. White, T. W. Phelps, T. H: Hunter; J. A. Arment, L. Kimble, W. F. 
Bosbyshell, C. A. Kenyon, Carl Raiss, B. W. Smith, G. T. German. 

In a speech teeming with stories funny and apropos, S. J. Kline, 
of Chicago, related the varied duties of his class, which he declared, 
included about everything around a business establishment from 
throttling the assessor to negotiating divorces in’ order'to retain the 
services of. valuable employees. He seriously favored the more distinct 
classification of credit men, that they might be better compensated in 
salary and emolument for the valuable and indispensable services rendered 
to their establishments. He said there should be a more fitting appellation 
than “credit men,” in view of the extension of their duties far beyond 
attention to credit, and said that the degree suggested for the new profes- 
sion, D.O.G. (“Doctor of Guessology”), would not justly apply. 

Describing credit from the bankers’ standpoint, Mr. Patterson made 
both creditors and debtors the objects of humorous exposure. : He first 
depicted the nature and power of credit as an operating force in human 
society, showing the similarity of the theory of credit in mercantile lines 
to its application to banking. The speaker lucidly.defined the relation- 
ship of the credit of merchant and banker and adverted to the general 
absence of the exercise of that right, through confidence. 

“In any event,” continued Mr. Patterson, “there must be a basis for 
credit, and the merchant, as well as the banker, must acquire the faculty 
of passing upon the sufficiency of such basis.’ Each extension of credit 
should rest upon such facts as will assure payment of the obligation, and 
the following three elements enter into the calculation: First; the financial 
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risk, in which is involved actual property and tangible assets, with their 
ready market or cash value; second, the moral risk, into which enters the 
character and habits of the debtor; and, third, the probability that the 
debtor’s business management is such that he can without question meet 
his engagements at the time or times agreed upon.” Mr. Patterson en- 
larged upon these fundamental and necessary duties of bankers, as con- 
servators of vast sums of other people’s money, and quoted a great 
financier as calling the banker the “Father Confessor of all business men.” 
The speaker then quoted the wail emitted by one unfortunate after a visit 
to a bank, as illustrative of the stern functions of a bank president. This 
man said: 

“Sometimes I have thought I’d almost rather go without the money 
than get a congestive chill in a bank president’s office—have him gaze into 
my eyes and read the inmost secrets of my soul, ask unfeeling questions 
and pry rudely into my past; have him throw out wild suggestions about 
getting Mr. Vanderbilt to indorse for me, and inflict other similar 
atrocities. 

“And, even if I succeed in deceiving him, he leads me, crushed, 
humiliated and feeling like 30 cents, to a fly cashier, who, taking advantage 
of my dazed condition, includes in my three months’ note not only Christ- 
mas and the Fourth of July, but St. Patrick’s Day, Ash Wednesday and 
sixteen Sundays, so that by the time he has deducted the interest, what’s 
coming to me looks like a Jaeger undershirt after its first interview with an 
African washerwoman. That’s the kind of thing the poet had in mind 
when he wrote: ‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.’ 

“But if you really want to know the meaning of the terms ‘marble 
heart’ and ‘icy eye’ go into one of those refrigerating plants for a loan 
when money is tight. It is prudent at such times to wear ear muffs and 
red flannel mittens, fastened to you by a tape, so they can’t be lost, for 
you will need ’°em. As soon as you reach the outer air, which will be in 
about a second, run home and plunge the extremities into hot water, and 
place a porous plaster on what remains of your self-esteem. . 

“Bankers are prone to judge a man by his appearance, so that the 
very men who need the money most have the hardest work to get it. They 
are apt to discriminate against the ‘feller’ who looks rocky, in favor of the 
Rockefeller. Clothes do not make the man. If they did, Hetty Green 
wouldn’t be where she is, and Russell Sage would be in an old ladies’ 
home. If Uncle Russell had to travel on his shape, he never would see 
much of the world, yet beneath that ragged coat there beats a heart, which 
as a beater can’t be beat. 

“But, after all, banks and trust companies do a lot of good in a quiet 
way, especially to their directors—in a quiet way. See what a convenience 
some of the eastern trust companies have been to their directors of late. 
It would sometimes be mortifying for these directors to attempt to borrow 
money on certain securities, in institutions with which they were not 
connected, because, instead of getting the money, they might get six 
months.” 

The speakers were accorded enthusiastic applause. A vote of thanks 
was tendered them, their health was drunk, and the banqueters adjourned. 


Rochester Credit Men’s Association. 


At the monthly meeting of this Association, held Thursday evening, 
February 26, 1903, Albert Harris, Esq., of the Monroe County Bar, dis- 
cussed the evils of speculation. His address was as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCES. 
All progress is in cycles. The earth as it swings round the sun brings 
ever recurring the same successive seasons. Winter yields to spring, with 
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its bursting buds, its joyous birds, its renewed activities and hopes; then 
comes the summer, when the grain ripens and a lazy languor settles over 
the land and the sea. Autumn follows, rioting in the gorgeousness of 
color, and rich with the spoils of harvest ; then winter again, when no seed 
grows, when the fields are bare and nature rests. 

The earth has returned to the same relative position that it occupied 
the year before, but its absolute position in space has.greatly changed— 
progress has been made, for the earth and the sun together have moved 
onward an immense distance through space. 

With men it is the same—youth, manhood, age. Sometimes the tide 
of human progress seems to turn back and sometimes to surge forward, but 
as generation follows generation, the result is always an advance. 

And so we have made the flying wheel the emblem of progress, and a 
truer emblem could not have been chosen. In fact, it bears the locomotive 
as it rushes over the rails, it turns the rudder that guides the ship, and 
moves the hands of the watch which mark the flight of time. In fancy it 
typifies the onward march of society from barbarism to civilization. 

But this advance has _not been by any means uniform either in time 
or place. The Chinese are now where they were, a thousand years ago, 
and the Russian peasant is sunk in almost as dense ignorance as the serfs 
who formerly tilled the land he now cultivates. For hundreds of years 
the race lay, as it were, becalmed. War, oppression, lack of knowledge, 
killed progress. Then in Europe came the awakening. The smouldering 
fires in France and America were fanned by tyranny into flame, and 
through the horror of the French Revolutiori ana the suffering and an- 
guish of our own, liberty was born of blood. Liberty not only of person, 
but of ideas. Old forms of government and old forms of thought were 
broken up, and with the opening of the nineteenth century, America and 
Western Europe entered upon an era of progress, which, slow at first, has 
steadily gathered headway, until now we stand amazed at what has been 
accomplished and at the changes which have been brought about. Inven- 
tion, education, combination and discipline, these together are the magic 
formula by which the wonder has been wrought. Men laid hold of steam 
and electricity, then known only as interesting phenomena, and commenced 
to apply them. What a hundred could not do before was done easily by 
ten, with the aid of machinery. Production increased enormously, and 
brought comfort and wealth. Life became better worth living for the 
working man, as well as for his employer, and the whole economic status 
of society was changed. 

Of course such radical changes in method and in volume of output 
could not help but have a profound effect on business. It was transformed 
with kaleidoscopic suddenness, and that transformation is still far from 
completed. I saw a learned article once, written in the fifties, in which 
the author said that the disturbances which had then recently been passed 
through were due largely to the introduction of machinery, but as that 
change had been successfully effected there was reason to believe that there 
was small danger of future trouble from that source. When we think of 
the number and variety of inventions and machines which have been intro- 

duced since then, and of the very great effect they have had on investment 
~ and labor, we can see how unreliable a thing prophecy is. 

In nothing does the truth of the law that all progress is in cycles 
appear more clearly than in business. That good times follow bad, we all 
know, but we perhaps pay too little heed to the almost startling periodicity 
with which this occurs, and to similarity in the sequence of events which 
lead up to crises. 

Look at the record. In the United States these have been years of 
depression: 1837, 1847, 1857, 1867, 1873, 1882, 1893. ‘This statement 
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is taken from the official report of Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of 
labor, with the exception of 1893, and of that year we all have personal 
knowledge. In Europe, the periods have varied a little from this, but in 
the main have been the same. 

During depression, labor receives low wages and is only partly em- 
ployed, production is small because demand is limited; capital is timid 
and fearful of investment, and as a consequence few new enterprises are 
launched. Those who have money are not willing to loan it to those who 
need it; it is withdrawn from circulation and accumulates. This is a 
time of readjustments and recuperation. Business ventures which were 
over-capitalized are reorganized upon a proper basis or go to the wall and 
are gotten rid of. Stocks and securities which had reached an inflated 
value fall to their true worth, or perhaps below, and the surplus of manu- 
facturers is gradually absorbed. The process is painful, but seems to be 
necessary every once in so often to restore equilibrium and to free business 
from unhealthy and dangerous conditions. 

When there has been a sufficient period of rest, and when demand 
has had an opportunity to overtake supply, confidence begins to revive. 
Men see, or think they see, opportunities for new ventures, and those who 
have been holding in their money begin to let it out. Trade revives, and 
an air of cheerfulness and hope displaces the former lethargy. If condi- 
tions are favorable and a time of activity is due, the improvement con- 
tinues. Old establishments increase their output; new ones are started; 
employment increases, wages rise. Then follows a period of genuine 
prosperity as natural and as welcome as the sunshine which follows the 
tain. Things go swimmingly, and business enjoys a healthy, normal 
growth. It is in such times that the great additions to permanent 
national wealth are made. Natural resources are developed and begin 
to produce tangible returns; factories are equipped with more and better 
machinery, new buildings are erected, and improvements of all kinds are 
made. But the pace quickens. Encouraged by success and made confi- 
dent by achievement, each pushes his particular enterprise to the extent 
of his ability. Increasing production requires increased facilities and 
greater capital. Sometimes this can be supplied from the business, but 
more often it means that money must be borrowed. However it is ob- 
tained, it results in turning floating capital into fixed investment and a 
withdrawal of available resources from ordinary channels. The manu- 
facturer and the merchant ask credit from their banks, and in turn extend 
credit to their customers. Of course this may properly be done by any 
business house conducted on the most conservative principles; but the 
danger arises when this double risk becomes out of proportion to available 
capital. If that happens, the victim, in case of a flurry, may find himself 
caught between the upper and nether millstones. 

Not only is the effort made to meet the needs of the present, but 
future needs are anticipated, and capital begins to be locked up in enter- 
prises from which an immediate return cannot be expected. The building 
of a railroad, a canal, a tunnel, or a skyscraper may absorb a vast amount 
of money and no income will be received until the work is completed, 
and sometimes not until long afterwards. In the meantime the capital 
invested is dead. 

As the period of prosperity progresses, as markets widen and pro- 
duction increases, prices of all kinds tend to advance. Wages become 
higher and expenditure for living is more lavish; real estate becomes 
active and commands better prices, and then—last stage of all— 
reckless speculation sets in. The activity becomes feverish and abnormal, 
good judgment is lost, men become inyolved beyond their ability to pay, 
and a crisis is precipitated. Sometimes a crisis gives warning of its 
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approach, so that the prudent may prepare for it and escape; sometimes 
it comes suddenly, and even the prudent man is caught. Almost invariably 
there are preliminary symptoms, but the difficulty is that these symptoms 
are not always followed by trouble, and it is very much easier to look 
back after the catastrophe has happened and find a cause for it, than to 
foretell the evil while it is afar off. 

If conditions are really sound, strains on credit, and blows which 
would otherwise shake confidence, can be successfully borne. But if they 
are not sound, the failure of some large bank or business housé, or an 
alarming rumor, may bring the apparent prosperity to.a sudden end and 
precipitate a crisis. Then follow sacrifice, liquidation and distress. Con- 
fidence is lost, credit is shaken, men try to withdraw from enterprises 
they are in and decline to go into others. Another period of depression 
and stagnation ensues. The cycle is complete. 

But as I have said, there has resulted a positive gain. There has been 
an advance, which, no matter how severe may be the reaction, has carried 
the country to a point higher than it ever reached before. 

Although the company which built it may go into the hands of a 
receiver, the railroad remains as a permanent addition to transportation 
facilities. The factory has been enlarged and equipped, and stands ready 
to send out its products to the limit of its capacity when trade shall again 
revive. Cities have been beautified, sanitary conditions have been im- 
proved, colleges have been endowed, and the world generally has been 
made a better place to:live in. 

We are now in the midst of the greatest era of prosperity ever enjoyed 
by any nation. Never before has comfort been so widely enjoyed, never 
has business been carried on so successfully and on such a stupendous 
scale. What we need to do now is to keep our heads level and not grow 
dizzy. 

In round numbers, the wealth of the United States has increased 
from thirty thousand million dollars in 1870, to ninety-four thousand 
million dollars in 1900. The deposits in savings banks in 1870 were five . 
hundred and forty-nine millions, and two thousand four hundred and 
forty-nine millions in 1900. In National banks, five hundred millions in 
1870, two thousand six hundred millions in 1900, and three thousand one 
hundred millions in 1902. In 1879 the individual deposits in all the banks 
of the United States amounted to five thousand millions; in 1902, nine 
thousand millions. The loans in 1897 amounted to four thousand two 
hundred millions, and in 1902 to seven thousand two hundred millions. 

Perhaps we can get a better idea of the real situation from the growth 
of the deposits in the banks of Rochester. In 1890 the individual deposits 
in our banks of discount and trust companies were $11,762,669 ; in 1896, 
$17,164,532; in 1901, $36,377,057. The deposits in our savings banks 
for the same years were, respectively, $22,359,351 ; $29,387,777; $38,828,- 
335. In the five years from 1896 to 1901, the deposits in all of the banks, 
savings banks and trust companies in Rochester, increased from $46,552,- 
309, to $75,205,392, or over sixty per cent. In the same time, the com- 
bined surplus increased from $5,956,914 to $7,303,140. 

During these five years the loans (other than on mortgage) of the 
banks and trust companies increased from $14,306,259 to $25,582,932. 

The condition in Rochester is but typical of that existing throughout 
the country, but the total figures are so vast as almost to lose significance. 

From being a debtor nation the United States is fast becoming a 
creditor nation. Instead of sending only our raw materials to foreign 
countries, our manufacturers are now formidable rivals in many markets, 
and the day of our supremacy is at hand. As yet our foreign trade is only 
a fraction of our domestic trade, for that equals the combined foreign 
trade of the world. . 
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After reading at some length, statements made by English statis- 
ticians, regarding the comparative financial and industrial development 
of this country and England, Mr. Harris, continuing, said; 

The question which is interesting every business man to-day, and which 
no one can definitely answer, is how long the present good times are to 
last ard what will happen when they end. That this full tide of activity 
is to continue indefinitely none of us dares to expect. The pace is too 
swift, as Mr. Cross says; it is not normal. Think of what has been done 
in the last few years and of the work that is now going on. A large 
part of New York City has been practically rebuilt. Thousands of large 
buildings in the principal cities have been or are now being erected. 
Magnificent houses are going up all over the country. Railroads are 
being reconstructed ; tunnels and bridges that are to cost millions; a new 
navy, a canal across the isthmus; an enlargement of the Erie canal; and 
scores of other gigantic works. All of these promise continuance of 
activity for some years to come, but they involve a possible source of 
danger. They are absorbing and will continue to absorb a large amount 
of floating capital, and will turn it into fixed investment, much of which 
will yield no immediate income. But the wealth of the country is so vast 
that with a continuance of good harvests and good trade the strain from 
that direction should be borne. 

Speculation is a present danger, perhaps no more acute now than 
for some time back, but the incautious dealing in securities not readily 
marketable, especially on borrowed money, should be resolutely dis- 
couraged. Of course I do not mean that men who have money to invest 
should not purchase stocks or bonds, but I do mean that indiscriminate 
speculation for the rise and fall of the market is highly unsafe, and never 
more so than now. I mean, further, that if this practice becomes widely 
extended it will prove a serious menace to the continuance of present 
prosperity. 

It is possible to pass from a period of great activity such as we are 
now having, to one of so-called depression, or inactivity, without a 
destructive crisis. This has sometimes occurred and it is greatly to be 
hoped that whenever we reach the turning-point, the good judgment, the 
foresight, and the sagacity of the American business men will enable 
them to so control the business of the country that the period of lesser 
activity may be entered upon without a jar. 

Combination, leadership and discipline are distinguishing features 
of modern industry. Men of great ability, trustworthy men, are in charge 
of great affairs. Business is organized and systematized in accordance 
with economic laws and the tendency seems to be towards solid growth 
and expansion under control. The necessities of the present situation 
require independent, forceful men, who shall serve as leaders of the hosts 
of industry, and who shall determine the plan of action in accordance 
with every-varying conditions. For such men there are great oppor- 
tunities, and that the material has not been and is not now lacking, is 
shown by the marvelous progress of the present day. 

You, gentlemen of the Credit Men’s Association, are familiar with all 
the streams of trade. You are trained to note the signs of the times and 
to guide safely the business houses you represent through many of the 
dangers to which they are exposed. On you rests part of the responsi- 
bility. See to it as far as you can that in the midst of prosperity good 
sense shall act as a curb upon ambition, and that while the most is made of 
opportunity, energy be not allowed to turn into rashness. 

A current, though swift and strong, may sweep on to the quieter 
reaches of the river, without breaking into rapids or wrecking the boat 
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that floats upon its surface, if no obstructions are placed in its way—and 
the boy does not rock the boat. 


San Francisco Credit Men’s Association. 

__ This Association held its regular monthly meeting at the.“Commer- 
cial Restaurant” on Tuesday evening, February 17, 1903. Dinner was 
served at 6.30 with seventy members present. 

President Gustave Brenner called the meeting to order and. wel- 
comed the members in a felicitous speech. During the course of the 
evening a telegram was received from Senator Edward I. Wolfe, of the 
California Legislature, announcing that the Bulk Sale Law had passed 
the Senate. Committees were appointed to further its passage through 
the Assembly. 

The following addresses were delivered: 

“The Achievements of the Credit Men’s Association,” by Mr. Jugs 
Schutz (printed in full below). 3 

“What Credit Men Are and What They Can Do,” by Mr. H. D. 
Loveland, First Vice-President, of Tillmann & Bendel. 

“Credit Men’s Co-operation,” by Mr. C. A: Hawkins, of the White 
Sewing Machine Company. 

“THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION” —J.. J. SCHUTZ. 
GENTLEMEN : 

On several’ occasions, I have been called upon to address you, and 
I can assure you that at no time have I answered to the call with so much 
pleasure as on this particular one, for I am prepared this evening to 
furnish you with positive proof of the usefulness and necessity of our 
Association. 

It is not so long ago that a handful of credit men came together in 
this city for the purpose of forming a Credit Men’s Association, and to 
be a part of the National Association, which had been in existence for a 
number of years. There was very little encouragement given the pro- 
moters, but their endeavor to prove to our business men here the necessity 
of the educational work towards elevating our credit system and abolish- 
ing existing evils, was finally crowned with partial success. 

I must confess, there is a great deal of room for improvement, and 
we are just beginning to see the fruits of our labor. If this Association is 
to live and produce effects, it needs nourishment, and this can come 
only from the members. 

If San Francisco has from four to five hundred wholesale houses and 
manufacturers, who are supposed to be benefitted by the work of this 
Association, it is unjust to expect that one hundred or even two hundred 
should do all the work and receive no assistance whatever from the 
remaining two or three hundred. 

In soliciting among the mercantile community for members for this 
Association, the principle question that is asked is: “What do we receive 
for the money expended ?”—which, by the way, as you all know, is one 
dollar per month—and upon our answer that it is our aim to improve the 
credit system, to benefit from the experience of others, and, finally to work 
hand in hand to remove the many existing evils appertaining to credits 
by having laws passed for our protection, we are told: “We have no time 
to read the literature furnished. by the Association to its subscribers, nor 
can we seé any returns for the investment.” 

We have argued that it will be impossible for us to attack every 
existing evil at once, but that we will, step by step, try-until we succeed 
in having business conducted on: business principles, and furnishing credit 
men with such valuable information that what now is considered a great 
task, will become almost a pleasure. Sa eee 
The first evil to which I call attention, is the local cheque evil. As 
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you are all aware, most of our merchants in the country have, within the 
past few years, opened accounts with their local banks and make their 
remittances by drawing cheques payable at these respective banks, which 
means to us a loss of time and cost. of exchange and, furthermore, we 
would never know whether the cheque will be honored by the time it 
reaches the place whence it came. 

Most of our merchants claimed that even if they would refuse to 
accept a local cheque, their competitors would call the attention of the 
merchant in the country to the fact that tury had never objected to 
receiving payment in this manner, and thereby business would be jeop- 
ardized. We promised them that we would do our work in such a manner 
that the merchants interested should never become known to the debtor, 
and with the faithful few, who had confidence in our undertaking, we 
commenced the work. : M 

The respective committees appointed for that purpose, worked faith- 
fully day after day until they finally constructed a series of letters which 
were sent out by the Association to all such merchants as were in the 
habit of sending local cheques, as well as to all the banks, asking their 
co-operation in our endeavor to abolish this evil, and from the records 
kept by a number of large houses, it has been proven that a very large 
percentage of their customers changed their mode of paying and that 
their expenses for exchange at the end of three months showed a decrease 
of nearly thirty per cent. Still, there were quite a number of country 
merchants who took no notice of our numerous requests and continued 
to remit as usual. The banks also became indifferent, and it looked for‘a 
time as if our efforts would prove fruitless. 

It was at that time that we were informed by the National Associa- 
ion, that quite a number of local associations in the East had been very 
successful in receiving money orders instead of local cheques, by simply 
sending blank money orders with the name of their firms and their 
addresses printed on them, to such customers as were in the habit of send- 
ing local cheques, asking them to make use of these blanks by just filling 
out the amount due and handing them to the postmaster. Quite a number of 
merchants took advantage of this scheme and, finally, the banks began to 
realize that unless something was done by them they were apt to lose a great 
portion of their business, and I am prepared to present to you this 
evening two remittances that I have received within the last few days, 
which prove that the Credit Men’s Association has won a victory beyond 
expectation. 

One is a cheque sent by one of our customers, drawn on a local bank, 
and on the bottom of this cheque, you will find endorsed in red ink, “This 
cheque is payable free of charge by the banks endorsed on the back of this 
cheque,” and in turning to the back, there will be found a rubber stamp 
impression reading as follows: “This cheque is payable at: Andrews 
Banking Co., San Luis, Obispo, Cal.; Santa Barbara Co. National Bank, 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; Continental National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Laidlaw 
& Co., New York: London, Paris and American Bank, San Francisco, 
Cal.:. Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.,” making this 
cheque a San Francisco exchange, if you so desire. 

The other remittance is a money order, issued by the Bankers’ Money 
Order Association, and made out at a small interior town, by a merchant 
who had been undoubtedly appointed a representative of this Association 
and, as you will notice at the bottom of this money order, the same is 
likewise payable at different banks throughout the United States, including 
the Crocker-Woolworth National Bank of San Francisco. 

In other words, the banks have established through their correspondents, 
what they call a “circuit,” and anv cheques issued by customers on banks 
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belonging to the circuit, can, without trouble and often. without charge, 
have it become an exchange at almost any principal city in the Union. 

We might have accomplished this much sooner, and easier, if we had 
the assistance and co-operation of all our wholesale houses. However, 
we were Satisfied to continue our work so as to prove the great benefits 
that can be derived from either the National or local Association, and I 
feel satisfied that in the near future, merchants will seek us to join in the 
good work. I look upon the achievement just referred to, as a local 
affair, yet every large city in the Union was affected by it-more or less, 
The charges for exchange in California, are much higher than elsewhere, 
and, therefore, we were most anxious to remedy this evil. 

One of the greatest evils the mercantile community throughout the 
United States has suffered from of late was the Bankruptcy Law, passed 
a few years ago. As soon as this law became operative, it was discovered 
that a creditor was not allowed to file his claim unless he was willing to 
give up whatever money he had received four months prior to the date 
of ‘the filing of the petition in bankruptcy. 

There is no need of my dwelling on this particular subject, for you 
are all aware of the great injustice we suffered from this particular law, 
and, while every one declared it was unjust, no step was taken to remedy 
the evil until the National Association of Credit Men took the matter up 
and finally succeeded in having the law amended, a fact of which you were 
all notified a few weeks ago, when the President signed the Ray bill. 

None but a credit man can realize the benefit received from this 
act, and not enough praise can be given to the National Association of 
Credit Men for their zeal and untiring efforts in obtaining this amend- 
ment. You all, undoubtedly, remember the pleasant visit we had a year 
ago from the Secretary of the National Association, Mr. Prendergast, 
who visited every large city in the Union for the purpose of impressing 
upon the credit men the great importance of lending their aid and support 
in having the proposed amendments adopted. 

This is our second great achievement, and now we are on the eve of 
a third, and, as far as California is concerned, the most important one. 

All credit men must agree that the most dangerous debtor is the 
one that starts out for the purpose of, not alone defrauding his creditors, 
but making it impossible for them to recover one iota of their outstand- 
ings. This has always been considered one of the greatest obstacles to 
overcome, for the reason that no law existed which prevented a debtor 
from disposing of his stock of merchandise in bulk without dividing the 
proceeds with his creditors, neither was there a way by which the purchaser 
of his stock could be held responsible for any debt connected with the 
goods purchased in such manner. ; 

It was again the National Association of Credit Men that took this 
matter up and finally framed a law by which. it becomes impossible to 
dispose of a stock of merchandise in bulk without first notifying the. 
creditors, and in that way the purchaser became more or less liable for any 
indebtedness that might be proven against the former owner of such 
stock. 

At first it was claimed that such a law was unconstitutional, yet the 
Association was willing to stand the test and, as no doubt you all know, 
there are now thirteen or fourteen States in the Union that have passed 
such laws, and in several States the law has been appealed, and the 
Supreme Court has decided it to be constitutional. 

Only a short time ago a decision was rendered by the Supreme . 
Court of Washington, which has, by the way, passed the most stringentore 
bulk law. A year ago, with the assistance of some attorneys here, we Pb WF 
a law framed, making it necessary to put on record the intention to se 
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stock of goods in bulk, and only after the expiration of five days from the 
date of filing such notice could a sale become legal, and during these five 
days it remained with the creditors whether they desired to allow the 
debtor to dispose of the stock or whether their indebtedness was to be 
taken care of first. 

Through the efforts of Senator Wolfe, this bill passed the Assembly 
and the Senate unanimously, and, when handed to the Governor for 
signature, Senator Wolfe was assured by him that there was no good 
reason why the bill should not become a law. Notwithstanding, and with- 
out giving the merchants of San Francisco one word of explanation, 
Governor Gage saw fit to “pocket” the bill. At this time the Legislature 
is again in session, and Senator Wolfe is doing his utmost to have this 
bill passed, and we have every reason to believe that it will become a law 
before the adjournment of this session. 

But, gentlemen, this means work and needs the unanimous support 
of every business man and of every credit man. As before stated, there 
are nearly five hundred ‘of our wholesale houses and manufacturers in 
San Francisco, and yet we only have one hundred and ninety-two mem- 
bers. Is it right for those that have not joined us to expect that we should 
do all the work, carry all the burden of defraying expenses and then be 
willing to share the benefits with them? I am convinced that if this matter 
is properly laid before our friends, they will see the great benefit and need 
of our Association, and will be found more than willing to join us. 

In order to give you an idea how this law is being put in operation 
in some of the States, I have brought with me a letter which has been 
received by the Pacific Hardware and Steel Co. from Oregon, where the 
bulk law passed, and according to which it becomes the duty of the pur- 
chaser to immediately notify by registered letter all the creditors of the 
intention to purchase in bulk the stock, and demand a statement in full, 
thus leaving it to the creditors to take within the stipulated time of five 
days such action as they think necessary. I have had copies made of this 
letter, which the Secretary will distribute among you, and, after carefully 
reading it and considering the advantages of such a law, it seems to me 
it ought to be a very easy matter for any of you to go to your neighbor 
or friend, doing business in this city, and with such a strong argument as 
this letter presents bring within our fold every skeptic who doubts the 
merit of our organization. 

TI claim that no merchant ought to expect his money invested in. an 
institution like ours to be refunded in actual dividends, yet I claim that for 
every dollar paid to us for defraying our expenses we return hundreds 
and in many cases thousands of dollars to the mercantile community at 
large. Therefore, you need not fear any more the question, so often 
brought before us, “What do we receive in return for the dollar?” 

Let it be known that it is not the paltry sum paid to our Association 
that we are asking; we want the moral support of, and the knowledge 
the. every jobber and wholesaler is one of us, and the sooner our San 
yancisco merchants realize the necessity of uniting their efforts. to 
reform and systematize their business so they may be protected without 
injury to the honest merchant in the country, the better it will be for 
both, and I consider it the duty of every member of this Association to 
commence soliciting at once for our good work. 

We have shown you what we have accomplished by perseverance, and 
are prepared to prove to you what can be done by united effort. There- 

théore, let us hope that when next we meet we shall hear, when calling the 
jj, the name of every promivent business house in San Francisco. 
what Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 
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BUSINESS ‘TOPICS. 


Altruism. 


M. 0. HALL, JR, BOSTON, MASS. 

Let us turn our thoughts for a mo- 
ment from the consideration of the 
matters in which we are engaged, to 
examine the foundation and underpin- 
ning upon which we are building. This 
association is like one of those great 
structures which rise far above the 
streets on which its doorways open. 
From the street the eye of the beholder 
sees story upon story, pillar above pil- 
lar; with many an arch and sculptured 
cornice; with many a graceful line and 
stately column; and crowning all a lofty 
cupola rising far up into the heavens— 
a building majestic and imposing, and 
full of architectural beauty and strength. 
But underneath it all and out of sight 
are the tons upon tons of solid masonry, 
superimposed upon the native bed rock. 
Nothing less than Nature’s own work is 
a sufficient foundation upon which the 
tremendous weight may rest that it shall 
endure for ages. 

So must our building—a building not 
made with hands, but with brains—have 
its foundations deep down upon the na- 
tive bed rock of principle and integrity. 
The mortar which joins the great pur- 
poses for whick we are concentrating 
our strength and ability must be ideal, 
and the thousands of individual minds 
scattered all over our broad country be- 
come the building stones which, one by 
one, are finding their proper positions 
and are being moulded to their destiny. 
Some of them are foundation stones, 
laree and massive, the thinkers; some 
of them are great cornerstones—men 
of great experience; some are the pil- 
lars—men ot great reputation; and some 
are square, some are curved, some are 
straight; some are columns supporting 
the arches; some are found on the inner 
walls, and some guard the portals; but 


each and all have their places and the 


work is imperfect and incomplete with- 
out all. 

How beautiful is this great building, 
and how proud we are to be a part of 


it! Let us then look to our foundations | 


and see that they are sure and stead- 
fast and planted firmly on the deepest 
and strongest of bases. 

The word altruism has been a theme 
of jest and lightness to many, but it is 
a word vregnant with meaning. Web- 
ster defines it as a regard for the rights 
of others. Herbert Spencer in his data 
of ethics, calls it a care for the inter- 
e:ts of others. It was first used bv the 
followers of Compte, the philosopher, 
to signify devotion to others or devo- 
tion to humanity. In simple words it 
means unselfish usefulness. 





Many of the greatest minds of the last 
generation in New England, all of those 
masters of intellectual achievement, phi- 
losophers, poets and priests, whose equals 
the world: has seldom seen in any one 
generation, if indeed, it has in many; 


* Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 


Wendell Phillips, Dr. Holmes, Bron- 
son Alcott and Phillips Brooks, all these 
have placed themselves earnestly and 
unequivocally as Idealists. This is the 
one and only road whose bright and 
beautiful path stretches straight before 
us undeviatingly, and though this path 
be narrow, yet it is bordered from its 
plain and rugged entrance to its full 
attainment—the desire of the world—by 
lovely gardens whose shrubs are nour- 
ished by brotherly kindness and whose 
flowers exhale the fragrance of Heaven 
itself. 

One of these great men has told us to 
“hitch your wagon to a star,” and no 
doubt this sentiment has moved many 
to nobler ambitions, more earnest 
thoughts and greater achievements, and 
spurred them on to the development of 
the best and highest qualities with which 
they were endowed. 

When tue reality and meaning of life 
has become clear, it is inevitable that a 
choice be made; whether the life shall be 
ideal or whether one shall drift with the 
common current of ordinary affairs in 
an ordinary way and with ordinary re- 
sults. One must determine within that 
innermost part of hemself which he does 
not show to others—could not if he 
would, and would not if he could— 
whether his chief desire shall be to ac- 
quire Wisdom or Wealth, Character or 
Power, Duty or Desire. All this is ideal 
but is it practical? ‘There is no real 


-c. nflict_ between the ideal and the prac- 


tical. The ouestion is settled rightly 
when the ideal and the practical are 
balanced in proper proportion. Each has 
its nroper. sphere; the one working 
against the other as the law of cohesion 
works against the law of gravitation; 
as the friction of flint arid steel pro- 
duces a spark of flame. The ideal is the 
product of the intuition, and the practi- 
cal, the product of reason. The working 
of these silent but powerful forces in 
the minds and souls of the world’s great 
leaders has given us the most worthy 
names in history and their achieve- 
ments will endure forever. 

Men need not become angels that they 
may have a splendid purpose, the oan 
warp and woof of their weaving; on 
they should have the honest desire to do 
the right thing and to be on the richt 
side of every problem that —— before 
them for consideration. The gifts with 
which they have been most richly blessed 





should be devoted to bettering the condi- 
tion of those afound them and thus in- 
crease the sum Of, human happiness. 
Now, what has this to do with the 
practical business life, or with the pur- 
poses of the Credit Men’s Association 
which inculeates good business princi- 
ples, deals with men, merchandise and 
money, and aims for co-operation? It 
may be asked in answer how can co- 
operation be successfully realized if our 


operations are confined entirely to those: 


Matters wherein each -individual can 
see a direct financial benefit? - United 
effort should mean more than this, and 
as the governing power is the will of the 
majority, the greatest good of the great- 
est number should result. 

It is in this broader conception of co- 
operation that altruism has its place 
and will do its perfect. work if this or- 
ganization is to fulfill its excellent prom- 
ise, Some men are so entirely practical 
that they see no value in the ideal. 
Others perceive its beauty and desirabil- 
ity but are unwilling to give it its proper 
place because they fear the result of the 
experiment. But there are those who 
feel deeply and think earnestly and 
have the courage of their convictions. 
These see not as through a glass darkly, 
but with the clear eye of the intuitive 
faculty. Such a man was Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose sublime indifference to the 
pettiness of the narrow minded, and 
whose broad and generous thought com- 
bined with eminently practical ability 
made him a giant among men. It was 
altruism that inspired him when he led 
his people through the gravest crisis 
that ever threatened our beloved coun- 


try. 

What has altruism done? 

All that has been real progress since 
the morning stars sang together and the 
Shepherd Princes ruled the world. Wen- 
dell Phillips tells us that the civilization 
of the lost and forgotten Atlantis was in 


some respects at least superior to ours,. 


but since the days of history and of 
Scientific attainment man’s power. and 
growth have followed the development 
of the ideal. 

The facts bear out the theory that 
from earliest recorded times there has 
a red upon the intellectual horizon 
of man, like an angel of light, one of 


those great characters whose appearance | 


signalled a new epoch in human his- 
tory. Job may well be reckoned as the 


first, with his transcendent faith in the | 
goodness of the Almighty, Moses, the | 


mighty pr 


hets of Israel, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, 


tremendous influence of whose lives and 
teachings has made it possible for man 
to rise from the brute and to develop 
into an. intelligent moral being. In this 
brief ‘statement it is impossible to pro- 
perly place that greatest Name of all 


uddha, Socrates, Plato, Mar- | 
cus Aurelius, and. many others whose | 
mames and deeds are forgotten, but the | 


| the subject of “Credit. 


| and equally impossible to omit it; but 
) no intelligent person can fail to recog- 
| Mize. the’ effect of one life, whether he 


esteem it divine or human, that two 
thousand years ago opened the way to 
Heaven and taught the principles of al- 
truism. 

The possibilities of the combination 
of the strength and ability of the mem- 
bers of this organization are incalcula- 
ble. No sooner do we begin to get 
together than vast progress is made in 
every matter that comes before us, 
brought about by this body in a few 
years only. he various improve- 
ments with which you .are familiar, 
which need not be rehearsed at this 
time, save to emphasize the desirability 
of continued efforts in the same direc- 
tion, are apparent to you all. We need 
then to use our best efforts to get in 
new members and to thus ‘increase our 
influence; to learn how we can indi- 
vidually forward the best interests of 
the Association; to take our part enthu- 
siastically and earnestly in the work laid 
out by our officers; to give our best 
efforts to support the measures proposed, 
and to be ready to aid all progressive 
action even if we are not absolutely 
certain that it means a direct benefit to 
ourselves. In the end we are all bound 
to vain from broad and generous meth- 
ods in our dealings; so let us leave the 
men of small discernment and the mean 
and selfish to the enjoyment of their con- 
servatism, and join heart and hand and 
soul in the work of the hour, marching 
together in the front rank of the army 
of Virile Progress. 

A grain of sugar met a drop of tea one 
day, and said: “Let us go on together ;” 
the tea replied, “But you will melt away 
and disappear.” “Yes,” replied the 
sugar, “but I shall have sweetened your 
whole life, and together we shall fulfill 
our destiny.” 

In conclusion, allow me to call to your 
minds the words of one of the greatest 
uf thinkers, whose influence will live for- 
ever, because (in his written words, at 
least) he was never false to his noblest 
self. “If you were born to honor, show 
it now. If put upon you, make the judg- 
ment good that thought you worthy of 
it.” 


Credit. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEO. G, FORD, OF 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., BEFORE THE ROCHESTER 
RETAIL, CROCERS’. ASSOCIATION. 
Gentlemen: You have honored me 

with an invitation to speak to you upon 

> 


¢ This is some- 
thing of vital interest to all engaged 


| in mercantile pursuits, and I will en- 
| deavor to give you some of my ideas 


about credit and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the person to whom it is 











are formulated from.an experience of 


extended. I may add that these opinions | 





several years spent in the management | 
of wholesale credits in a large boot and | 


shoe busines. Therefore, while our line 
is a staple one, it differs from yours, 
and on that account, I shall hope that 
nothing I may say may be ‘considered 
personal, The conditions, however, ob- 
taining in the business with which I am 
connected, are so similar to those in your 
line of trade that I shall hope to be 


understood in my attempt to impart to. 


vou some of my notions concerning 
credit in general, and of what seems 
to me to be the ideal relation between 
the wholesale house and its customer, 
and the things which contribute to and 
bring about that relation. 

At this point, I wish to congratulate 
you upon your splendid organization, and 
to commend vou for your interest in it. 
Reforms are only possible through con- 
certed action, which, in turn, is impossi- 
ble without organization. There are, I 
believe, many things you may accom- 
plish. working together, but there is com- 
reirey little force in individual effort. 

f it is your aim to bring about any 
changes in your relations with your 
wholesale houses, let me state my firm 
belief that your attitude should be one 
of co-operation, instead of antagonism. 
Ask before you demand. Your interests 
are the interests’ of those who sell you 
goods. Whatever contributes ‘to your 
success contributes to theirs, and they 
will not be slow to see it, and to grant 
anv reasonable requests. 

An ever-growing competition and ri- 


neighbor possessed, he acquired it by 
giving in exchange an article which the 
other desired. There was no credit. The 


growth of the community and the needs 


| of an increased population led to trade 


expansion, and the credit system became 
necessary to expedite business and meet 
the changed conditions. The present dif- 
ficulty is. that the. system has been 
abused and we are suffering to-day from 
excessive credit-giving. A sale of mer- 
chandise is theoretically an exchange of 
goods for money, the transaction to be 
completed on the spot. Every transaction 
in which cash or its equivalent is not 
given in exchange for the commodity 
purchased is a loan by the seller to the 
buyer. He, in the hope and expecta- 


| tion of a profit, waives his unquestion- 


able right to receive a cash settlement, 
and in consideration of a promise to pay 
on the part of the buyer, and his con- 


| fidence in the latter’s intention and abil- 


valry between business houses has made | 


credit cheap and the easiest thing in the 
world to obtain. The result is we have 
become so accustomed to buying and 
selling upon this plan that many of us, 
I fear, have failed to realize the impor- 
tance and value of that element in 
business which has enabled the commer- 
cial world to build up traffic of such 
great magnitude, that when expressed 
in figures is far beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It is said that “familiarity breeds 
contempt,” and I believe that we, as 
merchants and individuals have come to 
look upon credit, perhaps not with con- 
tempt, but as being one of our inalienable 


| the -debts they owe to 


rights and privileges, because of our long | 


association with the custom, and because 
of the comparative ease with which we 


have obtained these favors; and by so | 


doing we have lost sight of the under- 


lying principle, and have, without realiz- | following letter from a man who owed 


ing it, laid the obligation entirely upon | 


the seller of goods and giver of credit. 
This is a fallacy, and I believe you 
will agree with me -that there is a 
greater favor conferred upon us when 
we receive credit than is conferred by 
us upon the dealer when we buy goods 
from him.) Creditisa comparatively mod- 
ern. invention. In early times, if a man 
wanted to obtain an article which his 


ity to do so, loans his merchandise to the 
dealer or consumer for the latter’s use 
and benefit. Is it not clear, therefore, 
that it is without question the buyer 
who receives the favor? I want to em- 
phasize this point, as it has a direct 
bearing upon retail credits. Every indi- 
vidual in the community, from. the 
producer to the importer or broker; 
from the wholesaler and the retailer, 
down to the consumer, must disabuse his 
mind of the idea that when he buys a bill 
of goods and receives credit he has con- 
ferred the greater favor upon the seller, 
and until there. is a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of this fact, the 
prevailing credit conditions cannot be 
materially improved. 

It is in my opinion the special duty of 
all retail merchants to so handle their 
credits as to correct this false impres- 
sion which prevails most largely among 
the customers, who are the people to 
whom you sell your goods. It is a 
well-known fact that many who in other 
ways transact business on business prin- 
ciples, have a shocking disregard for 
retail. deal- 
ers, and it is this unjust and 
illogical discrimination which disturbs 
the whole credit system, for, as a matter 
of fact, produce and wares are not ac- 
tually paid for, no matter how many 
hands. they pass. through, until they 
rene the consumer, and are paid for by 

im, 

The Vice-President of a large St. 
Louis concern not long ago received the 


his firm a bill of about $50, six months 
overdue, and to whom thev had written 


| a polite note asking settlement: 
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“Dear Sirs: I enclose you herewith 
my check for. $46.80, which is sent you 
with. the understanding that it is in full 
to-date. In the payment of my little 
monthly bills around, I have always used 
and. consulted my convenience entirely. 

-I am entirely able to meet any bill I 


























































































































































































































































































Owe upon a moment’s notice, but I have 
never found it necessary in the payment 
of’ my little bills to inconvenience mvseitf 
in the slightest. I shall instruct my 
wife to discontinue our account at your 
store.” 

While undoubtedly few persons ex- 
press this view so bluntly and in writing, 
a very large number of well-to-do and 
financially responsible people, practically 
take this same view of a retail debt. 
Therefore, to just the extent that you 
insist wpon prompt settlements of all 
running accounts, and require that sales 
be made on a cash basis, will you bring 
your customers to a correct understand- 
ing of this matter and to a healthier and 
higher respect for their individual credit. 
On the other hand, the more lax you 
are, the more difficulties you will en- 
counter, and the more you will confirm 
your customers in the idea that they are 
conferring an everlasting obligation upon 
you by permitting you to furnish them 
with the necessities of life. I want you 
to tell me the difference between loan- 
ine one of your customers $100 in cash 
at 6 per cent. on sixty days’ time, or 
merchandise of same amount for a like 
period of time. You have no collateral 
in either case, and if you seek to recover, 
the legal remedy is the same. Is it not 


merely the difference of a small per- 
centage of profit on the merchandise in 
excess of the interest on the money? 
Yet we resort to every device known to 
human ingenuity to induce people to 


accept our loan of merchandise, but 
would demand collateral and subject the 
applicant for a loan of money to a most 
searching examination as to his ability to 
pay. What is responsible for this condi- 
tion? Competition, The desire for 
supremacy in business, the hope of gain, 
and erhaps the struggle against adverse 
circumstances and eventual failure. We 
must admit, however, that this is abnor- 
mal and unhealthy. Even with the ex- 

ctation of the retailer’s profit there 
is no justification for the making of 
such credits, and the taking of such 
chances with commodities placed in trust 
in our hands as merchants by those who 
have confidence in us. It ought to be a 
rule with us that we would not credit a 
man for merchandise to whom we would 
not loan money. 

Have we a full realization of the fact 
that if the enormous sum charged off 
annually as losses from bad debts could 
be saved, the cost of merchandise could 
be reduced and the profits of merchan- 
dising increased to a very great extent? 
The ideal business is organized upon the 
basis of no losses from bad debts. 
Those losses come, however, to every 
merchant selling on credit. To maintain 
a fair margin of profit, that merchant is 
eventually compelled to add to the sell- 
ing price of the article he sells a certain 

tage to make good this loss. This 
is true of every merchant, from the pro- 


ducer down to the retail dealer who 
sells the article to the consumer, and 
the pity is that this same consumer does 
not realize who pays for it in the end, 
or comprehend the fact that through his 
indifference to business obligations, he 
adds eventually to the cost of the very 
food and fuel, clothing, and shelter he 
enjoys. I would not have you think 
that I advocate doing away with the 
credit system. This would be'an impos- 
sibility. We could not transact our busi- 
ness without it. “Judicious credits are 
of inestimable benefit, but in the retail 
trade should be greatly restricted.” This 
is a duty which devolves upon you, gen- 
tlemen, and it is only through organiza- 
tion and concerted effort that you can 
ever hope for any marked success. The 
great need, however, is a clearer concep- 
tion by dealer and consumer alike of 
the worth and importance of credit. It, 
unfortunately, is not uncommon to find 
those who, while jealous of their rights 
as citizens, proud of an honorable family 
record, and rejoicing in the esteem of 
their fellowmen, are seemingly uncon- 
scious of the fact that commercial integ- 
rity is something to be equally proud 
of, and that credit is a sacred thing. 

It seems to me, therefore, the plain 
duty of every one of us engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, from the most modest 
dealer to the jobber and manufacturer 
whose volume of business -is counted by 
millions, to press home in every consistent 
wav the idea that credit is too cheap, too 
easily obtained and too lightly esteemed, 
and no one can so well emphasize this 
fact as you, gentlemen, who grant credit 
to the consumer. 

If you make it a principle of your 
business 1o exact from your customers 
that treatment of their obligation to you 
which it deserves, you will have un- 
consciously educated yourself.to better 
understand and to more intelligently 
transact business with those from whom 
you receive credit favors, the jobbers in 
your line. 

With your permission I would like 
now to refer briefly to a few things 
which tend to make relations between 
jobber and retailer pleasant and profit- 
able. Allow me now to pose as credit 
man, and to consider you as applicants 
for credit, and as a preface to this por- 
tioh of my remarks let me say that if 
there are any of you who have not en- 
tirely removed from your minds the old 
notion that the credit man of a house is 
the natural enemy of every one dealing 
with that house, let me urge you to get 
rid of that idea at once. Listen to this 
statement by one of the foremost credit 
men of the Pacific slope: 

“I wish to emphasize the fact that 
instead of the credit man being an enemy 
of the retailer, or one inclined to be 
forever suspicious in his dealings with 
him, that he is the very best friend the 
retailer can possibly have. The inter- 
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ests of the two are mutual, and by rea- | 


son of the large business experience in 
handling credits which the credit man 
has he is able to assist the retailer in 
his business. The credit man is not, as 
some seem to think, one who sits at his 
desk and wonders if every dealer in the 
country is trying to beat him, and there- 
fore, always on the defensive. 
the strongest possible motive to use his 
best endeavors to make the business of 
his customers successful and profitable, 
and accordingly he is ever ready and 
willing to give the best advice he possi- 
blv can upon any matter that may be 
presented. He not only desires that his 


collections shall be good, but he desires | 


especially that all the customers of his 
house may succeed, because his success 
Cependa upon their success.” 

earnestly hope that as the outcome 
of what I shall say to you to-night, you 
will get better acquainted with the credit 
manager of the house you deal with. Win 
his confidence by giving him yours. Try 
to realize what his position demands of 
him, remember that his motto is the same 
as yours, the maximum of sales with a 
minimum of loss. Note that if he can 
help you or strengthen you in any way, 
he 1s benfiting his house. Give him 
the opportunity to consult with you and 
advise you, and the result will be mutual 
benefit. Do not expect him to take blind 


chances or to be able to judge of your 
ability to pay without possessing the 
facts concerning your financial condition. 


Remember, that a willingness to state 
facts begets confidence, while evasion 
and refusal excite suspicion. ~ 

The question of giving direct to the 
credit man a signed statement of finan- 
cial condition is one that has probably 
caused more misunderstanding, and been 
the means of the cancellation of more 
orders, than any other question arising 
between the house and its customer. 
This will find a remedv when we come 


to discover which party to the transac- | 


tion is really granting the favor. Do 
not think that I fail to recognize the 
fact that a seller of goods is under obli- 
gation to the buyer, or that there is any 
excuse for lack of appreciation, for ar- 
bitrary methods, or the omission of usual 
business courtesies; for such is not the 
case. My position is that each is in- 
debted to the other, but that the grantor 
of credit has the balance in his favor, 
and when he asks for information con- 
cerning your affairs he is clearly entitled 
to it, whether it be at the opening of an 
account or afterward. 

Let me ask you to listen to the follow- 
ing, which is a short article prepared 


from the opinions of some 200 prominent | 


credit men of the United States on “The 
Reciprocal Value of a Signed State- 
ment :” 

Good credit in the markets of the 


world enables every merchant to add to | 


his ability to do business. It gives him 


He has | 


the use of enlarged capital, thus enabling 
him to carry a more complete stock, in- 
crease his sales, and magnify. his profits. 

Large means are not always necessary 
| to the creation of credit; what is most 
desirable is, that oredit be in relative 
ag to the actual means, and in 

rmony with conditions which create 
| and reataain it. A merchant's capital is 

the sum of his net available resources, 
plus his credit. The giver of credit isa 

contributor of capital, and becomes, in a 
certain sense, a partner of the debtor, 
| and, as such, has a perfect right to com- 
plete information of the debtor’s. condi- 
tion at all times. 

Credit is given a merchant because of 
the confidence reposed in him. Request- 
| ing a statement when credit ts asked is 
not a reflection on one’s character, hon- 
esty or business ability, but is done to 
secure information to enable business to 
be conducted intelligently. 

In drawing my paper to a close, let 
me. urge you if you have not already 
done so, to put in practice what I have 
said concerning a closer and more confi- 
dential relation with those who give you 
credit. Confide in the credit man. Tell 
him. of your failures. as well as successes, 
your losses, as well as gains. Treat him 
not as your customers do you, but as you 
would like your customers to treat you. 

Answer all letters of inquiry from the 
house fully and promptly. Don’t make 
unjust claims. Meet your obligations 
when due, or explain why you cannot do 
so. Do not fail to remember that the 
house has no guide concerning your 
progress excepting the manner in which 
you take care of your account. Don’t 
let them get false impressions by failing 
to advise them of the reason for your 
bein~ tardy in settlement. 

Don’t fail to keep your stock well in- 
sured. Don’t ask your house to double 
its risk; to trust you for the goods and 
run the risk of fire in addition. Keep 
insured, and let the-credit man know it. 

Don’t fail to take annual, or semi- 
annual inventories. You will find. out 
what you have on hand, you can check 
any tendency to overstock, and you can- 
not possibly have an intelligent idea 
vourself, or tell any one else how you 
stand financially, unless you take fre- 
quent and careful inventories 

Keep a good set of books. Make al) 
transactions a matter of record. If you 
give credit send out your statements 
promptly on the first of each month, 
and don’t make it a practice to let them 
run over.. Exact prompt payment. You 
| had better lose a possible profit and a 

slow customer than to lose both the 
- profit and the cost of the goods. Goods 
| on the shelf are a better asset than an 
| account on the ledger. In short, do not 
| count your credit so good that you can 
in any wav afford to abuse it. Let no 
| means escape by which you can 
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strengthen it and preserve it, and avoid 
carefully anything which threatens it. 


Credit Systems. 


CHAS. F. MORITZ, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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In former years terms of credit were 
lenger, and notwithstanding the short- 
ening of terms by the jobber of to-day, 
and their coming closer to a cash basis, 
the perniciousness of the credit system is 
apparent, and he looks aghast at the nu- 
merous failures which come under his 

rsonal observation. He stands power- 
ess, under our laws, to prevent imposi- | 
tion, fraud and rascality, and cannot in- 
voke the law to punish crime committed 
in the name of credit. The man whv 
buys goods with no reasonable expecta- | 
tion of paying for them, who sells them | 
to his neighbor, and pockets the cash 
and lets you whistle for your money, is 
not a criminal under the law, but the 
impecunious tramp who abstracts a dol- 
lar bill out of your cash drawer and is 
detected, is wpon conviction sent to the | 
renitentiarv. The first transaction is 
legalized under our law, but it is no less | 
a crime than the other, and should be 
punishable in the same degree. 

If a merchant seeks credit of a jobber 
and is unknown to him, he either makes 
a statement of his affairs or gives refer- 
ences. What do either avail in arriving 
at a comprehensive estimate of that 
man’s credit if the statement is false and 
the references only such merchants on 
whom the buyer has made a favorable 
impression by limited transactions? The 
jobber also has recourse to one or more 
commercial agencies who furnish infor- 
mation which they do not guarantee as 
absolutely correct, but in all probability 
is made up of the opinion of the said 
man’s neighbors, or the statement of 
himself, which is invariably an exag- 
geration or over-estimate. 

Whom are we to believe, and how are 
we to gauge a man’s ability to meet his 
obligations? By his own statements? 
No. By his reference? No. By the ex- 

erience of others? Not absolutely. 

hen, by what are we to gauge the appli- 
cation for credit? 

There is no absolute means of ascer- 
taining a man’s ability and intent to pay 
his obligations. It is possible, however, 
to arproach closely to a solution of this 
query. Obtain the most important infor- 
mation by co-operation and get combined 
experiences, favorable or unfavorable 
views—co-operation not only abroad, but 
co-operation at home—a credit clearing 



































































































































































































































































































































correct and conscientious information, 








pleasing and displeasing. are communi- 
cated, and from this information your 
deductions are made. Such a system is 
a sten nearer the correct solution of how 
far to extend credit to the applicant. 
































house, where each member furnishes | 


pro and con, where all transactions, both | 
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And yet this is not the panacea for the 
evils which exist in our credit system. 
James G. Cannon, Vice-President of 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, 
in an address before the New York 
State Bankers’ Association, during the 
summer of 1896, said: “It is not more 
currency that is needed, but a better and 
more comprehensive knowledge of whom 
to trust.” This, fellow merchants, is the 
question, and if we can compass it, and 


| complete it with protecting laws, we can 
| conduct our business with a greater de- 


gree of security. 

Notwithstanding all the reasonable 
care and precaution which a jobbing 
house pursues in the extension of credits 
under our present and past system of 
more or less long terms of credit, it has 
been the experience of an observant 
world, that scarcely ten per cent. of 
wholesale merchants survive a generation 
without passing through some crisis or 
failure, and its inability to pay its debts 
dollar for dollar. 

‘There surely must be a cause for this. 
Is it not the evil of a credit system 
which sells goods on long terms of 
credit to people who are unworthy of 


| eredit who, either designedly or through 


inability to manage their affairs, dissi- 
pate and squander what belongs to an- 


| other, or who, under the shadow of law, 
| defraud and rob you? 


How, then, ask you, is the creditor to 
protect himself against the debtor? 

Firstly—By reducing the term of 
credit to the minimum, and if possible, 
which is almost impracticable in our sec- 
tion. to sell for cash only. The reduc- 
tion of the term of credit lessens the risk 
and affords an opportunity to the cred- 
itor to recover more quickly if he has 
recourse to process of law. 

Secondly—By legislation—not legisla- 
tion which favors the debtor or permits 
him, legally, to evade a debt, but strin- 
sent laws with penalties for committing 
fraud, for practicing deception and con- 
nivance—a law which does not permit 
the debtor to hide out or cover up what 
should justly be liable for his debts. 
Such legislation will go a great way 
toward establishing and restoring confi- 
dence between creditor and debtor. 
What we need are practical business 
men, either as legislators or as drawers 
of bills designed for the protection of 
both debtor and creditor. This leads to 
a third remedy—a general bankruptcy 
bill, whose purpose shall be to throw all 
safeguards possible around an insolvent 
debtor, offering an asylum to the really 
| unfortunate, and a protection for the 
creditor in the management of the assets 
of an insolvent estate, in the most eco- 
| nomic and expeditious manner. The 
| laws. of assignment, as they now are, 
| protect neither debtor nor creditor, and 
| many a solvent estate has been rendered 
insolvent through costs, and neglect of 
| those administering the trust. 


Most of the evils resulting from our 
credit system can best be remedied 
ae legislation. And yet the true 
and absolute solution of the question lies 
in the inherent honesty of the debtor. 
Were every debtor an honest man, there 
would be little need of legislation. The 
code of commercial ethics should be so 
adjusted and expanded as to foster, de- 
velop and propagate the nobler, the man- 
lier. instincts of righteousness, Godli- 
ness and superlative integrity. Then 
indeed will we have attained the best so- 
lution of this disturbing and disquieting 
element that vitiates our credit system. 


The Credit Office. 

A LEADING WHOLESALE MERCHANT DE- 
FENDS THE CREDIT MEN AND THEIR 
GREAT WORK. 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 21, 1903. 

Editor of Dry Goods: 

Dear Sir—In the January number of 
Dry Goods you say under the headline, 
Do Credit Departments Prevent Losses? 
“Totals of losses are startling, running 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for the past year. It would seem from 
this that the money mt in credit 
departments has only had the effect 
of selecting, not avoiding, undesirable 
customers.” 

I think the above is misleading and 
rather hard on credit men. Do you 
believe that if co-operative credit report- 
ing is ever perfected losses would cease? 
I think not. And how do you know that 
the money spent in credit departments 
has really only had such a miserable 
effect as stated? What think you might 
have been lost in addition to the hun- 
dreds of thousands with an ever-increas- 
ing volume of trade, if it had not been 
for the ever-watchful credit men? As 
long as dishonest men are almost safe 
in victimizing honest merchants no sys- 
tem of reporting will improve matters 
very greatly. Make laws which will 
enable us to punish men who make false 
statements as easily as we can now pun- 


ish ordinary theft and you will have 
taken a great step toward diminishing 
losses. 

In the dry goods line co-operative re- 
rorting cannot amount to much as long 
as the very largest houses refuse, as they 
now do, to give any information. I be- 
lieve in co- tive reporting, but it 
seems impossible to convince seme great 
merchants that others have a right to ask 
for certain facts and to do business in 
their territory. Such men seem to think 
they know it all and will take notice of 
smaller competitors only when they need 
their -ignatures for a petition. 

The credit clearing house, as we all 
know, is working entirely on the princi- 
ple of co-operative reporting, but they 
have not near as many subscribers as 
they deserve. Everybody seems willing 
enough to receive but not to give infor- 
mation. 

And take the National Association of 
Credit Men. It is a splendid organiza- 
tion, officered by brainy men. Why is 
not their membership nearer 25,000 than 
4,000? It cannot be on account of the 
expense, as a membership can be had for 
a paltry $10 per annum. I have found 
that the National Association of Credit 
Men is to-day the best co-operative re- 
porting company in this country. Almost 
every member is willing and even anx- 
ious to furnish every fellow member with 
all the facts in his possession and bear 
on credit matters for the asking. Why, 
then, doesn’t everybody join the Associa- 
tion? Your efforts to bring about the 
formation of a central clearing house 
deserve much praise, but please bear in 
mind that laws should be changed or 
enacted to give the creditor an equal 
chance with the debtor. I trust you will 
accept my defense of the credit man, 
who is working under many disadvan- 
tages, in the friendly spirit in which I 
intended to make it, and remain 

Yours very truly, 


SCAR LOEFFLER, 
Goll & Frank Company. 
From Dry Goods, of February, 1903. 
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R. N. Baker, Baker Hardware Co., Sioux City, Ia. | G. 8. Mariager, Parke, Davis & Co., New Myon 

| V. B. Caldwell, United States Nat. ‘Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
Business LITERATURE COMMITTEE. | E. 8. 


Gacepe F. Dominick, The Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 


A. L. Rosenour, Baltimore Bargain House, Baltimore, Md. 
Leo. Wampold, Cahn, Wampold & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Geo. Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Ciacinnati, O. 
F. A. Grossenbacher, Sterling, Welch Co., Cleveland, O 
G. 3 Macauley. G. T. Macau ey & Co., Columbus, O. 
B. Kellogg, Kellogg & Stokes Stove Co., Denver, Col. 
R. W. Me Phoenix Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. 8. Ludy, Crane Com: y, Kansas City. Mo. 
W. C. Kennedy, Baker Works, Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Gettys, merican Clothing Co., Louisville, K 
. W. Thompson, Memphis wareCo.. Memp! is, Tenn. 
. Hansen, O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Slocum, Slocum-Bergren Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
i ee Montgomery-Moore Mfg. Co., Nashville, 
‘enn. 
. Orchard, Smith Bros. Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
. Trowbridge. Jas. Talcott, New York. 
ch ew ea ‘Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Horstmann Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boe -Hill Elect. Co., Pittsburg, 
Ww. Cottell, Lucke King & Cake Soap Co., Portland, Ore. 
ira D. K Kingsbury, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, Roc 


Fred. Fr ‘Gottschalk, Gottschalk Printing Co., St. pout, Mo. 
C. D. Maclaren, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Hugo Waldeck, Sachs Bros. & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

R. D, Baker, Baker & Richards, Seattle, Wasb. 

Cc. P. Higman, Higman & Skinner, Sioux City, lowa. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Cc. J. 
Atlan 
C. W. Linthicum, Linthicum Rubber Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
J. F. Knowles, W. G. Simmons Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
Victor Robertson, J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Max Silberberg, Feder, Silberberg & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
W. E. Rice, Wm. Edwards & Co., Cleveland, O. 
ee H. ae Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, O. 
Cc. D. Griff D. Griffith Shoe Co., Denver, Col. 
D. C. Delamater, Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Lee M. a Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand 


John Re vile, City National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Geo. H. Stewart. Pacific Creamery Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. H. Bradbury, Carter Dry G s Co., Louisville, Ky. 
John W. Bailey, Day & Bailey Grocer Co., Mem a, ‘enn. 
Oscar Loeffler, Goll & Frank Co., Milwaukee, 

Jas. F. Jordan, W 


an, Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Green Benton, J. 


Reeves & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


C. 8. Foster, Louisiana Tobacco Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


T. M. Brown, Manhattan Shoe Co., New York. 








B. A. Daust Hat Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
» rown & Bigelow, Bt. ry Minn. 
The Bradstreet Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
8. Goldsmith. Schwabacher Bros. & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
, Tolerton & Stetson Co., Sioux City, Ta. 
sson, 6. Belting Co., Concord, N. 
—_— $9 Co., Providence, R.L 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1902-1903. 


hester, | W. H. Joyce, MeDonald Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles,0 


pooen Chairman, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Oo. | 





Frank 8. Gang, The 8. B. Hubbard Co., Jacksonville, F 
Geo. A. Wagener, F. W. Wagener & Co. Charleston, 8. q 
H. K. ‘vimes, Milner & nas Co., ham, Ala. 
oe Rothenberg, Marks, Rothenberg & Co. , Meri¢ 


H. Behrens, Behrens Drug Co., Waco, T 











ES. Fore. Supplee Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

reese, United States Glass Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 

as §. Mann. Buell Lamberson’s Sons, Portland, Ore. 

L. 8. Foulkes, W. H, Glenny Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

or Anderson, Carleton Dry ‘Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
H. Skinner, Lan her, Skinner & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. 8. Nevin, Nathan-Dohrmann Co., San Francisco, 

F, W. Kelley, W, P. Fuller & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fred C. Swan, Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MERCANTILE AGENCY Service ComMI 


Chas. G. Rapp. Chairman, Young, Smyth, Field Co., Phil 
i ‘a. 
D. Buck, Spragins, pak & Oo. Baltimore, Md. 
P €.s pring, on . ake e , Boston, Mass. 
| R. M. Stewart, R ith & ey Go., Chicago, Til. 
| Ernst Troy, es vod, Troy & Krouse, Cincinnati, O. 
J. A. Spitzig, §. C. mith & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Frederick Shedd, The E. E. Shedd Merc. Co., Columbus, @ 
D. P. Barnum, National Biscuit Co., Denver, Col. 
Herman Krolik, A. Krolik & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
bees * Dean, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rap 
ic 
Geo. G. Hindman, Smith-McCord D. G. Co., Kansas City, 






Robinson, Norton & Co., Le 
ca, Oliver-Finnie Grocer Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
. Wallis, Goodyear Rubber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Green, Green & De Laittre Co., ptinpeapalte, Minn. 
. Wilkins, O'Bryan Bros., Nashville, Tenn. 
eil, Kohn, Weil & Co., New Orleans. La. 
Bouck, Jr. Pratt & Lambert, New York. 
. Pearse. . Paxton & G her ‘Co., Omaha, Neb 
- Ho well, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
3 L Baruh, h, Wadhams & Co., Portiand, Ore. 
. Lempert, Solomon Bros. & Lem pert, Rochester, N. 
. Dyer, Mound City Paint & Color ¢ Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
e Sommers, G. Sommers & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
. Carson, Carson Glove Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
. Mitchell, Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, Seattle, Wash. 
. Hinch, Tolerton & Stetson Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION COMMITTEE. 


Walter Brush, Chairman, Colgate & Co., New York 

J. A. Hughes, The Daniel Miller Co., oo Md. 

Wm. M. Morgan, 1020 Tremont Bldg. Boston, Mass. 

L. S. Tiffany, O. W. Richardson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Samuel Mayer, I. Faller. Sons & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

C. F. Wabel, Whitney, Wabel & Co., Cleveland, O. 

F. C. Eaton, Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 

Meyer Friedman, A. Friedman & Bro.. Denver, Col. 

F. F. Ingram, F. F. Ingram & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. A. Krauthoff, Karnes, New & Krauthoff, Ki 
City, Mo. 

Herman Fiatau, M. A- Newmark & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

8. A. ee Hilpp, Reet ters & De. Louisville, Ky. 

-_LM , Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

-W. Riche Rich Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

-L 
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all, Minneapolis Tron Store Co., Minneapolis, 
. R. Manier, Manier-Dunbar & Co., Nashville, enn. 
= é Lee-Giass-Andreesen Hdw. Co., Om 
e 





eas 


rank S. Evans, Geraw bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Wettach, W. W. Lawrence & Co., eee , Pa. 
. E. P. Reed & Co., Rochester, N 
lien & Lewis. Portiand, Ore. 
” Farris, St. Louis Coffin Co., St. Lo 
“Brench, Kellogg, Johnson & St. 
l, Crown Distilleries Co., 








Co., Sioux 













Directory of Officers of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and Affiliated Branches. 


OFFICERS 
OF THE 
‘NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


1902=1903. 

President—J. Harry Tregoe, Vice-President The 
John A. Carroll Shoe Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-President—G. B. Pulfer, Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, Detroit, Mich, 

Secretary-Ireasurer—Wm. A. Prendergast, 
York. 

Assistant Secretary—Francis J. Stockwell, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


New 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
F. M. Gettys (American Clothing Company), Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
Chas. E. Meek (National Lead Company),New York. 
W. A. Given, Pittsburg Dry Goods Company, Pitts- 
bur, 


» Pa. 
E. A ‘Young (Finch, Young & McConville), St. Paul, 


Minn. 
F. H. McAdow (Staver Carriage Company), Chicago, 
il 


Gustav Brenner (L. & G. Brenner), San Francisco, 
Cal. 

George H. Graves (Walworth Mfg. Company), Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Tames T. Jenkins (Gray & Dudley Hardware Com- 
any), Nashville, Tenn 

Frederick W. Standart (The C.S. Morey Mercantile 
Company), Denver, Colo. 

Niles H. Foster (Foster Bros Mfg. Company), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. N. Fitzgerald (Bradley & Metcalf Company), 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EX-OFFICIO. 


President—]J. Harry Tregoe. 
Vice-President—G. B. Pulfer . 
Secretary-lfreasurer—Wm. A. Prendergast. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 1902-03. 


ALABAMA—A. D. Bellamy 
Works), Florence. 

CALIFORNIA—Sanford Bennett . (Dunham, Carri- 
an & Hayden Company), San Francisco. 

COLORADO—Frank A. Hall an j.S. Brown & 
Bro. Mercantile Company), Denver. 

CONNECTICUT—W. W. Lester (The Crofut & 

Company), South Norwalk. 

DELA RE_W.). McManus (Repauno Chemical 
Company), Wilmington. 

FLORIDA—Frank S. Gray (The S. B. Hubbard 

Company). Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA—W. H. Kiser (M. C. Kiser Company) 
Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS—Edward M. Skinner (Wilson Bros.), 


Chicago. 
IN DIANA— . V. Rush (Mackey-Nisbet Company), 
Evansville, 


1OWA—F. C. Swan (Knapp & Spencer Company), 
Sioux Ci 


ity. 
KENTUCKY—Henry S. Gray (J. V. Speed & Com- 


Gisrk; Louisville. 
LOUISIANA—T, J. Ferguson (Finlay, Dicks & 
Company), New Orleans. 


(Florence Wagon 


ac = ward W. Cox (A. F. Cox & Son), Port- 


d. 
MARYLAND-—J. Albert Hughes (The Daniel Miller 


Compan & Itimore. 
MASSACHU ETTS—Josiah F. Knowles (W. G. 
Simmons Corporation), Hartford, Conn, 





MICHIGAN—John F. Monaghan (Rathbone, Sard & 
Company), Detroit. 
MINNESOTA—H. A. Boardman (Wemott, How- 
ard & Company), St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI—H. M. Threefoot (Threefoot Bros. & 
Company), Meridian. 
MISSOURI—Geo. M. Johnson (Wyeth Hardware & 
Mfg. Company), St. Joseph. 
NEBRASKA—Ward M. Burgess (M. B, Smith & 
_Company), Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—B. F. Strand (C. B. Lan- 
caster Shoe Company), Keene. 
NEW JERSEY—Chas A McCormick (Johnson & 
ohnson). New Brunswick. 
NEW YORK-—G, Waldo Smith, New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Wm. C. Harris (Robert 
Harris & Bro.), Reidsville. 
OH1O0—George Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, 
Cincinnati 
OREGON—W. H. Chapin (W. B, Glafke Company), 
Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Frank S. Evans (Strawbridge & 
Clothier), Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND—C. s. Sisson (C. S, Sisson & 
Company), Providence. 
SOUTH CARKOLINA—Geo. A, Wagener (F. W. 
Wagener & Company), Charleston. 
TENNESSEE—Ben. Lindauer (Herman Bros., Lin- 
dauer & Company), Nashville. 
Lhe > J. Gannon (American National Bank), 
allas. 
VIRGINIA —E F. Sheffey (Guggenheimer & Com- 
Bare Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON.—F. W. Baker (Seattle Hardware 
Company ), Seattle. 
WISCONSIN.—H. M. Oberndorfer (David Adler & 
Sons’ Clothing Company), Milwaukee. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, H.C. Leonard, Inman, Smith & 
Co,; Secretary, J. C. Clark, 912 English Ameri- 
can Bldg, 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men's Association 
of Baltimore. President, J. Ross Diggs, Diggs- . 
Currin & Co., Inc.; Secretary, J. Hurst Purnell, 
The Lloyd L. Jackson Co. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, John R. Ainsley, Brown, Durrell 
& Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, P. O. Box 5112. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Alfred H. Burt, Burt & Sindele; 
Secretary. J. J. Dolphin, Iroquois Rubber Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL —The Chicago Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Henry T. Smith, Bradner, 
Smith & Co, Secretary, John Griggs, No. 218 
La Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit Men’s 
Association. President. A. W. Sommerfie!ld, A. 
& W.Sommerfield & Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
W. G. Welborne, 202 Carlisle Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, W. F. Lyon, Cady-Ivison 
Shoe Co.; Secretary, J. L. Matchett, e Has- 


erot Co, 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Geo. T. Macauley, G. T. Ma- 
cauley & Co.; Secretary, J. W. Howard, The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

DENVER,COL.—The ver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, John T. Plummer, The Truax 
Mfg. Co.; Secre' . W. C. Ish, The Hum- 

hreys Commission Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. eee Se ae wn 
Soe, : » No. 5 ayne 

County ik Bldg. 
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EVANSVILLE, IND —Evansville Credit Men's 
Association. President, J. R. Goodwin. Good- 
= Clothing Co.; Secretary, Edward Kiechle, 

Southern Stove Works. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids Credit 
Men’s Association. President, L. M. Hutchins, 
Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co.; Secretary. G. 
W. Rouse, Worden Grocer Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Association of 
Credit Men. President, {. D. Waggener, Camp- 
bell Paint and Glass Company; Secretary, 
Edwin A. Krauthoff, Karnes, New & Kraut- 


hoff. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, President, J. C. Harpham, or 
— Co.; Secretary, J. Frank Barr, H. P. Lau 


Los” ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. H. Preston, Barkley, 
Stetson, Preston Co.; Secretary, W.C. Mushet, 


Bullard Bidg 

LOUISVIL LE, RY —Louisville Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, Walter Walker, Harbison & 
Gathright; Secretary, Chas. W. Chambers, 206 
Union Nat. Bank Bldg. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Credit Men’s 
Association, President, A. B. Carruthers, Carru- 
thers-Jones Shoe Co.; Secretary, J. C. James, 33 
Madison St. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS,—The Milwaukee Association 
of Credit Men, President, H. M. Battin, 
Standard Oil Co.; Secretary, Chas. J. Lund, 
636 Wells Bidg 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,—Minneapolis Credit Men’s 
Association, President, W. S. Hughes, Dodson, 
Fisher, Brockmann Co.; Secretary, M. C. 
Badger. Patterson & Stevenson Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, President, H. H. Nance, Richardson 
Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, H. L. Sperry, of 
Sperry, Handly and Walsh Hat Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association. Secretary, T. J. Bartlette, B. J. 
Wolf & Sons. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit Men’s 


Association. President, Chas. E. Meek (National 
Lead ne Secretary, H. J. Sayers No. 
3% 20 Broadw 

OMAHA, NEB. The Omaha Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. N. Robinson, Byrne 
& Hammer Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, Ss. 
Rohr, United” Guanes Supply Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. F. omens, 
Shoemaker & Busch; Secretary, S. W. Sever- 
son, Room 702, No. 1001 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Credit Men’s Asso- 
a. President, W. A. rt The Pittsburgh 

Goods Co.; Secretary, W. L. Danahey, 
Monongahela Bank Bldg. 

PORT ‘LAND, ORE.—Portland Association of Credit 
Men. President, O.Mangold, Mason, Ehrman & 
Co.;Secretary, Emil Closset,Jr.,Closset& Devers. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit Men’s 
Association, President, Jos. Farley, E. P. 
Reed & Co.; pecreeery. ward Weter, Yaw- 
man & Erbe Mig. 

- JOSEPH, MO. wee “heeah Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, F, W. Yale, John S. Brittain 
Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, C. S. Dickey, Box 


1m ° 

LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, J. A. Lewis, National Bank ot 
Commerce; Secretary, A. H. Foote, P. O. Box 


No. 575 
. PAUL. MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, E. L. Shepley, Northwestern 
Fuel Co.; Secretary, H. W. Parker, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco Credit 
Men's Association. President, G. Brenner, L. 
& G. Brenner; Secretary, Ben Armer, No. 535 
Parrott Bldg 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Credit Departmen t, Merchant’s 
Association. President, Jas. S. Gold smith,Schwa- 
bacher Bros & Co.; I. H. Jennings, Asst. Secty., 
Bailey Bldg. 
SIOUX CITY, LA.—Sioux City Bureau of Credits, 
President, C. P. Kilborne, International Har- 
vester Co.; Secretary, Geo. W. Scott, Crane Co, 
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